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THE PRIEST AND THE JEW 


CERTAIN Pharisee said: “Thank God I am not like 
this publican.” The publican did not retort: ““Thank God 
I am not like this Pharisee.”” Nor should we. 

“The judgement of God has fallen on the Jews.” This brief 
statement is true and, like many another neat formula, it is 
ambiguous and disastrous. Let us leave politicians to speak of 
“the Jewish Problem” as if some inert mass cried for a dumping 
ground. We are priests and we shall think, instead, of Jewish 
souls. If we do not, if we continue to think in terms of “‘race’’, 
we shall both magnify the problem and neglect the individual. 
And indeed we must distinguish clearly between God’s collec- 
tive rejection, or election, and His dealings with the individual 
who belongs to that rejected, or chosen, body of men. Doubtless 
the individual shares the penalty of rejection or the benefits of 
choice, but whether in the gahal of the Old Testament or in the 
ekklesia of the New he has to acquit himself personally before 
God. God alone knows how well or how ill; men must suspend 
all judgement. Perhaps if we consider what is meant by a 


“chosen race” we shall see more plainly what is meant by a 
rejected one. 


When we speak of a “‘chosen race” we do not mean that 
each single member of that race, precisely as an individual, is 
the recipient of God’s particular favour. When we apply the 
phrase to Israel we mean that the human group was selected as 
a repository of revelation, its appointed guardian to keep it 
intact until God willed to express His purpose further. The 
individual of the group, more than those outside it, would be 
aware of religion’s truths and the demands of morality. It 


remained to be seen what use he would make of them. 


The reader of the Old Testament will have noticed how in 
the earlier books stress had been laid upon the nation rather 


| than upon the individual. He will have observed—in the book 
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of Judges for instance—how the fortunes of the nation wavered 
with the moral conduct of the nation as a whole. He will have 
noted with some concern the sentence of Exodus: 


706 


I am the Lord thy God . . . visiting the iniquity of the fathers 
upon the children unto the third and fourth generation (Ex. 
XX, 5). 


The Prophets themselves aimed their attack against a sinful 
nation as one collectively guilty thing. The idea of individual 
sin is of course contained in all this but it is latent and without 
emphasis. God first used the simple and obvious appeal of 
national consciousness so that in the course of time he might 
bring His people to a concern for individual conscience. 

With the sixth century came Jeremias and the approach is 
seen to change: 


In those days they shall say no more: “The fathers have 
eaten sour grapes and the teeth of the children are set on edge.” 
Everyone shall die for his own iniquity (Jer. xxxi, 29 f.). 


Yet we have to await Ezechiel to take up this plaintive proverb, 
examine it, question it, dilate upon it as his custom is, and 
bring to full awareness the principle of individual responsibility. 
From this time forward we find in the inspired books a growing 
interest in the conduct of the individual. 

What lesson is here for the Jew and what for us? For the 
Jew first: that he is no traitor who travels alone, who prefers 
God to kindred, who hears the inward voice as Abram heard it 
and obeyed: “‘Go forth from thy father’s house.” A hard saying. 
For ourselves a lesson too: that if the fig-tree once brought 
forth leaves without fruit, if the vineyard of Israel yielded sour 
grapes on one dreadful day, it may still be that the children are 
not to be hardly judged. If everyone is to die for his own 
iniquity, doubtless by God’s grace he will live for his own 
goodness. 


All this is true, but to ignore Israel’s esprit de corps will not 
help us at all; it is a centripetal force so powerful as to make 
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defiance of it a miracle in the order of grace. What biblical justi- 
fication has this calamitous self-isolation that makes our approach 
to the individual so difficult? In truth none, if we take into 
account the whole divine process of Israel’s education. We have 
just been considering the growing sense of individual respon- 
sibility: given this increasing recognition, national conscious- 
ness was bound to lose ground—as God intended it should. The 
way was being prepared for a wider outlook: for the inter- 
nationalism or catholicism towards which revelation was driving 
and which, in its full sense, has never been achieved by Judaism 
even now when it inhabits the whole earth. In this we believe 
that Judaism has lost its way ; it has refused its own natural and 
supernatural development. We say nothing of responsibility— 
we have our own part in it—we speak only of fact. No doubt 
the very reason why God chose Israel was its own exclusiveness, 
geographical and racial and ideological, apt for the defence of 
the only pure monotheism on earth. But once this exclusive 
nationalism had done its work it had to go. 

It did not go without a struggle; but the minds of all think- 
ing Israelites must early have begun to realize that their trans- 
cendent doctrine, infinitely superior to that of the nations who 
were called great, could not be long held in. The Prophets in 
particular proved sensitive to God’s revelation of his unfolding 
purpose. Already in the eighth century Isaias was speaking of 
a future mountain-temple to which the gentiles would come; a 
century or two later Jeremias foretold a new covenant tied to 
no national Law. But the revelation had still some distance to 
go. Even Isaias spoke in terms of Mount Sion and Jeremias in 
terms of a Levitical priesthood. Moreover, neither was con- 
cerned with immediate practical policies and it was precisely 
on this plane that the tension between nationalism and univer- 
salism was truly felt. We find it in the little community back 
from exile. Thus Esdras insisted that foreigners be expelled, yet 
he admitted alien proselytes into the community. Malachy, an 
equally bitter opponent of mixed marriage, nevertheless fore- 
saw a sacrifice offered from east to west in an age when God’s 
name would be great among the gentiles. 

It was at this crisis of Israel’s thought that the remarkable 
book of Jonas intervened. It ridiculed the idea that the God of 
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Israel could have no concern for the pagan nations. In effect 
the satirical author was doing no more than drawing conclu- 
sions from Israel’s age-old doctrine of a universal and merciful 
God, but his deliberate and almost defiant tale of God’s favour 
to Nineve throws his weight decidedly on the side of the 
universalists. 

But the book of Fonas—to which many would add the figure 
of Job, who was no Israelite, and the book of Ruth the Moabite— 
is the peak of this particular range of revelation which hence- 
forth loses height. The dispersal of Israel through the world pro- 
duced in most quarters a defensive spirit, a closing-in for protec- 
tion, a renewed racial self-consciousness. The persistence and 
intensification of this mood in New Testament times was a great 
misfortune. That it did persist and increase is witnessed by the 
treatment St Paul received when he announced that God had 
called him to the gentiles: ““Away with such a one from the 
earth, for it is not fit that he should live” (Acts xxii, 21 f.). 
Though the book of Jonas had braced them for the shock of a 
worldwide gospel, it proved too much for Israel. 

To our Jew, therefore, we must gently insist that it is the 
logical development of the Prophetic tradition that the gentiles 
should have entered into his own great inheritance. The “‘Jewish 
Problem”? as the Christian sees it consists in this: that Israel has 
not realized her own greatness. In the following paragraph 
we shall try not to solve the problem but to explain how it 
arises. 


“One man must die for the nation.” In these words the bell 
tolled. Thenceforward the chosen Israel of history was dead or 
must walk bearing its corruption. Caiaphas meant that even 
justice must bow to political expediency. This is not the true 
Israel speaking: the Prophets had not thought in such terms. 
Yet we hear this voice again, only the nature of the “expediency” 
has adjusted itself to the times. So for example Braunschvig (Le 
Vrai Visage d’ Israel, 1948) betrays a similar concern for material 
advantage, a concern which is not characteristic of the best in 
Israel. He maintains that Christianity has betrayed its mother. 
“Be not solicitous for your life, what you shall eat” is for him a 
treacherous forfeit of all anxiety for social justice. Whereas 
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Judaism is sociologically and economically conscious, Chris- 
tianity, he thinks, has fallen behind the times, is out of date. We 
repeat that this is not the best that Israel has to say but one fears 
it as a symptom of a widespread disease. We do not claim—far 
from it—that the disease does not rage outside Judaism, but we 
are grieved to suspect it in our Lord’s own people. Yet we should 
indeed be hard of heart if we were to see no excuse. From cen- 
tury to century and from land to land this persecuted race has 
carried its burden; as others have sought to snatch it, scanty 
enough in most cases, it is not surprising that the hold has 
tightened. A yearning for material security and for social justice 
becomes an obsession in these sad conditions. It is with difficulty 
that Israel can now turn its mind to a Messianism not of this 
world. If we claim that the Kingdom of God is already in our 
midst, the Israelite may look cynically out of the window like 
Karl Stern’s rabbi and exclaim: “I see no change.” Change 
there is, a violent revolution of the spirit, unseen if the eye itself 
is not full of light. This is the veil St Paul laments. After him 
and with all his sympathy we can only repeat: “Have you 
suffered so great things in vain?” 


Are we then to despair of the race and to be content with 
the residual trickle that began with so full a flood on Pentecost 
day? Clearly not, unless we despise the word of God. St Paul 
asked himself this very question: “(Has God cast away his 
people?”” With indignant assurance he cries “God forbid!” 
The ninth to the eleventh chapters of Romans are crucial in this 
matter; we should do well to re-read them and meditate. Paul 
has to do with the great paradox that God seems to reject the 
elect, to cast away the chosen. In the first chapters of the epistle 
he has discussed God’s saving action in regard to the individual ; 
in the ninth he approaches the question from the point of view 
of groups, collectivities. In the opening verses he proudly lists 
the ancient privileges of his race: 


They are Israelites, and to them belong the sonship, the 
glory, the covenants, the giving of the law, the worship and the 
promises. To them belong the patriarchs and of their race accor- 
ding to the flesh is the Christ, God over all, blessed for ever. 
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He goes on, and this most concerns us here, to proclaim the 
glory of Israel’s destiny. 

Now at this point we must call attention to a doctrine con- 
stant in the Old Testament and recurring, with St Paul, in the 
New. The Prophets were not careless optimists: they were fully 
alive to the defects of their compatriots though they were equally 
convinced that God had chosen Israel. From the wedding of the 
sad human fact with the glorious theological certainty was born 
the notion of the “remnant”’, the shear or peletah, of Israel. The 
phrase basically means that section of the nation which survives 
after catastrophe. The word occurs already in Genesis (xlv, 7) where 
Joseph tells his brothers that his coming to Egypt was providen- 
tial: ““God sent me before to preserve a remnant (sherith) for 
you upon the earth and that there might be for you a great 
escape (peletah).” The idea is taken up by the Prophets, always 
remaining itself but taking shades of colour from its changing 
historical context. Thus before the Exile the “remnant” is com- 
posed of those left in Palestine by the conquerors; during the 
Exile it indicates those who will return to form the nucleus of 
a restored nation ; after the Exile the small community of Esdras 
is conscious that it constitutes the guaranteed “‘remnant’’. But 
at the same time—and here is a momentous development—it 
becomes clearer that qualification for membership is a moral 
issue : the “remnant” is spared because it has been converted, it 
inherits the promise because it is holy. The notion had already 
been expressed by Isaias: ‘““The remnant (nishear) of Sion and 
what is left in Jerusalem shall be called holy” (Is. iv, 3). 

The Prophetic tradition, therefore, prepared the situation 
that St Paul describes. No Jew familiar with his Prophets could 
now claim the idea monstrous that a small section of his people, 
true to its conscience though broken off from the mass of its 
nation, should become heir to the Promise. With this in mind 
we should read Romans xi, 1-11: 


God has not rejected his people whom he foreknew. .. . At 
the present time there is a remnant chosen by grace. . . . Israel 
failed to obtain what it sought. The elect (ekloge) obtained it but 
the rest were hardened. 


For Paul, it is evident, the old promises have not gone astray: 
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he himself is already a proof of it because he, with the earliest 
Jewish conversions mentioned in the Acts, belongs to that faith- 
ful “remnant” promised according to the election of grace. 
Note his word “elect” (eklogé) ; we shall return to it. 

St Paul does not feel, however, that even this is sufficient 
vindication of the promises and he looks further, to the future. 
He tells us that Israel’s loss has been the gentiles’ gain, but warns 
us gentiles that there is more to come; that when our time is 
full and our grace has reached its measure, then another age 
will dawn—the age of Israel returned. 


As regards the gospel they are enemies of God, for your sake ; 
but as regards election they are beloved for the sake of their 
forefathers. For the gifts and the call of God are irrevocable. Just 
as you were once disobedient to God but now have received 
mercy because of their disobedience, so they now have been 
disobedient in order that by the mercy shown to you they also 
may receive mercy (Rom. xi, 28-31). 


Exalted by this sweep of divine vision the Apostle breaks into 
the cry of wondering joy with which we are all so familiar: 


O the depth of the riches and wisdom and knowledge of God ! 
How unsearchable are his judgements! 


So much for St Paul. What of our Lord himself? We may 
remark here in parenthesis the signs that Israel is growing to be 
proud of Him—as well she might be since He has stretched 
David’s sceptre over the world for two millennia. Jewish writers 
are becoming eager to point out that Jesus was born a Jew of a 
Jewish mother, lived in Jewish land, observed Jewish law, spoke 
the Jewish tongue. They are equally anxious to absolve the 
mass of the Jewish people from the crime of His death. In this 
we welcome the change of mind in the Jewish world, a change 
all the more generous because it follows centuries of persecution. 

What, then, did our Lord have to say for His fellow country- 
men? In this, as in everything else, He breaks the Prophets’ 
dream. It was their nightmare that the flock of Israel should be 
dispersed, their dream that it should be gathered. It is not so 
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much the geographical dispersal that they dreaded as the loss 
of God their Shepherd. “All we like sheep have gone astray” is 
for Isaias the “iniquity” that God lays upon His loving Servant 
for expiation. As a corollary of this the Prophetic hope for the 
future is the “gathering” of Israel. The term is used so often that 
it becomes technical: hence the word “synagogue” (sunagogé), 
a gathering together. Now our Lord, too, is anxious for “‘the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel’? and this “gathering”’ is his 
keenest desire: 


Jerusalem, Jerusalem! How often would I have gathered 
together thy children as the hen gathers her chickens under her 
wings! And thou wouldst not (Matt. xxiii, 37). 


The metaphor changes slightly but the technical term remains 
the same (episunagein). We encounter this same verb in one 
other, and only one other, place of St Matthew’s gospel in the 
passage which is rather unfortunately called the discourse on 
the End of the World. This is not the place to demonstrate that 
the immediate reference throughout is to the destruction of 
Jerusalem with its sequel: the formal establishment of the new 
Israel of God. We wish simply to call attention to one of its 
sentences : 


The Son of Man shall gather together his elect (eklektous) 
from the four winds (Matt. xxiv, 31). 


Now the whole discourse is saturated with Old Testament 
references—an indispensable guide, we may add, to its accurate 
interpretation—and this sentence is no exception. In Deuteronomy 
(xxx, 4) we read the promise of God: “If your dispersal be from 
pole to pole of the heavens, thence will the Lord gather you.” It 
is this promise our Lord engages to fulfil—the Good Shepherd 
indeed. It is not casually that he chooses a term for his little 
society which is translated ekklesia, or “gathering, calling, to- 
gether’”—a word used side by side with sunagogé in the early 
New Testament days to describe his Church. Who then are the 
“elect” whom he gathers into his Church? It seems that a com- 
mon interpretation of his sentence must be revised: it means 
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not those who on the Last Day are found worthy of heaven but 
rather (or, if one prefers it, “principally’’) those who will be 
gathered from the old Israel into the Church when the new era 
dawns and when the destruction of Jerusalem and its temple 
signals the end of the old order. 

In this interpretation we rejoin the doctrine of St Paul who 
in the passage of the Romans we have just examined explains 
that the Church is made up of gentile Christians indeed, but 
also of a small “remnant”’ of Israel which he calls “‘the election” 
(his eklogé reminds us of our Lord’s reference to “‘the elect’’). In 
this reading of the famous passage, the “eschatological” dis- 
course is found to be a longer and more positive commentary 
upon the words which, in Matthew, immediately precede it: 


Behold your house is forsaken and desolate, for I tell you, you 
will not see me again until you say: “Blessed be he who comes 
in the name of the Lord” (Matt. xxiii, 38-9). 


The “house” is the Temple for which in another place ( Jn. ii, 21) 
Jesus promised to substitute the temple of His body. In brief, our 
Lord, like St Paul, looks towards the day when Israel will hail 
Him as the Messiah: “Blessed be he who comes.” He gives no 
hint how long we shall have to wait nor how long this new 
age of the Jews is to be. No doubt much depends upon our 
prayers. 


This brings us to practical obligations that we all shirk. It 
will be something to have recognized our guilt; it will be much 
more if we amend it. And first for the temper of our mind; I 
mean of our mind at its deepest level, not that upper layer of it 
that we expose in light conversation where a Jew-joke or two is 
harmless enough. It is probable that many of us will never meet 
the Jew on familiar terms, but each of us with his film of 
antipathy contributes to the thickness of the curtain that lies 
between the Israel of God and the Israel according to the flesh. 
The Jew senses our hostility as we, to tell the truth, sense his. 
But we at least have been told: “Love your enemies”’; let us 
make a beginning in the hidden heart. Bitterness is a barren 
monster anyway, and it would be a strange piety that would 
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dictate enmity. The words of our late Pope Pius XI have been 
often quoted and will, we hope, be often quoted again: “‘Anti- 
Semitism is a movement in which we can have no part. Spiri- 
tually we are Semites ourselves.” If the racial pride of Judaism 
has cut her off from her own greatest achievement, this is no 
reason why we in our turn should selfishly hug what we have 
and leave Israel to tread its own blind way without a word. 
There is room for reflection. After all, Judaism is no more 
responsible for the Crucifixion than we are for original sin; if 
it has in some way sustained the crime, so have we confirmed 
original sin with actual. And even were Judaism thus respon- 
sible it would still hear our Lord murmur: “Father, forgive 
them !”” 

On the collective plane of which we have spoken, we believe 
(but who can tell?) that Israel is unhappily far from its Saviour; 
but on the individual plane upon which we must all be judged 
we cannot say the same. God’s grace is working in many a 
Jewish soul whose love of God shames our own. It remains for 
us to have charity and to pray. There is one thing especially we 
should pray for: that Israel’s noble thirst after social justice may 
not be allowed to exhaust her whole soul but that she may seek 
first the Kingdom that was once hers—I mean the Kingdom of 
God..We must pray that Israel may make this change of mind 
her great task. If she succeeds, she will find that her age-long 
passion has been patterned on, and could be united with, that 
of the King of the Jews. We firmly believe that Israel’s problem 
is not political: assimilation has ended in pogrom, Zionism is 
only a very pardonable distraction. There is nothing for it but 
prayer. 
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Charity and prayer, then, for all of us. But it will fall toa | 


few to make the direct appeal to one of Jewish race whose mind 


is turning towards our Messiah. What then? We might take as [ 


our model of approach the Epistle to the Hebrews. This letter 
was addressed, in all probability, to the large number of Jewish 
priests whose conversion is recorded in the Acts of the Apostles 
(vi, 7). It sets before them the majesty of Christ. It attempts to 


prove nothing as our western logic understands “proof”; it / 
merely states. Juxtaposing the old regime and the new, it leaves | 
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the comparison to tell its own tale. Paul could presume, as we 
with the orthodox Jew can presume, that when fulfilment so 
exceeds expectation then the fulfilment is as divine as the 
promises were. “How much more!” is the insistent refrain of 
the epistle. The thought appears in many forms: God spoke 
once by his Prophets, now by his Son; God’s legislator was once 
Moses, now it is the Christ; the high priest made sacrifice of 
animals, now Christ sacrifices his own body; the high priest 
entered the Holy of Holies once a year, Christ’s crucified body 
is perpetually in the presence of God himself. 

The inspired author ignores the material expression of the 
Prophetic promises ; like him we hold it to be little more than 
a vehicle for their unexpressible thought. Here, of course, is the 
difficulty vis-a-vis our Jewish neighbour who clings to the material 
hope as if it were the substance and not merely the literary 
clothing of the Promise. Our finger is now on the raw wound. 
What can we do to heal? Nothing if the Jewish soul can be sated 
with bread alone; much if it can never be satisfied with a 
prosperous state of this world—and we think it cannot. Where 
we do not find this divine restlessness we must pray for it; where 
we find it we must use it. Like the Jew we believe that the 
Promise was of God; we must persuade him that the Promise 
can be vindicated only by the highest possible favour of God 
which, being of God, must needs be in the order of the spirit. 
Hic labor! But once done the rest should not be hard. Again, 
no syllogistic argument ; the Semitic mind, if limited experience 
teaches us anything, still moves easily among parallels and com- 
parisons. We must ask the Jew to compare our own Lord with 
the David redivivus of the Prophets, son of David truly but lord 
of David too; to recognize Daniel’s Son of Man in one who, 
these two thousand years, has “received dominion and glory 
and kingdom that all peoples, nations and languages should 
serve him” (Dan. vii, 14). We should assure him that the high 
ambition of Moses was not to rest unsatisfied: “Show me thy 
glory,” aglory fullof “grace and truth” (Ex. xxxiii, 18 ; xxxiv, 6) ; 
that the same “glory’’, the bright cloud hiding and betraying 
the Presence in the sacred Tent (Ex. iv, 34 f.) dignifies the new 
order even more than the old: ““The Word was made flesh and 
set up his tent (eskenosen) among us and we saw his glory .. . full 
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of grace and truth” (Jn. i, 14). He will grant it no less worthy 
of God, surely, that the new alliance should be written not on 
tablets of stone but, as Jeremias foretold and Paul described, on 
the fleshy tablets of the heart (Jer. xxxi, 33; 11 Cor. iii, 3). We 
have lost nothing of Israel’s tradition but gained immeasurably 
in the sacrifice that sealed and daily seals this new alliance: 
day after day the Catholic priest borrows, through Another, the 
words of Moses: ““This is the blood of the covenant””—but the 
blood is not of oxen. If the rabbis taught that the manna was 
fashioned in the third heaven, we can offer the true bread that 
comes down from heaven. If they mourned the temple of stone, 
they could be comforted with another house of God’s presence on 
earth, raised within three days and indestructible. All this and 
much more should be said. If we feel ourselves incapable of elabor- 
ating this shadow-substance, rehearsal-performance “‘argument” 
we could not do better than to ask our Jew himself to read 
thoughtfully through the New Testament. He will catch many 
an astonishing echo that escapes our own ears. 


There is a second appeal in the Epistle to the Hebrews—an 
undertone only, but the Jewish reader will not miss it : the appeal 
to come home. Naturally enough the small group of priests to 
whom the epistle is addressed thought with longing of their old 
life, sufficiently prosperous, honourable, pious. They were driven 
now from the holy city, exiles, strangers surrounded by a Chris- 
tian community less grounded than they in the old tradition. 
How well the Jew of today knows this isolation! How much 
better those of them who have accepted our Lord! We all know 
the love of home which is deep in every Jewish heart. St Paul, 
who had denied himself a home, knew it better than any. He 
seeks to reassure his Hebrews: “You are come to Mount Sion 
and to the city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and 
the company of many thousands of angels” (Heb. xii, 22). 
Despite their exile they are in a better home than they ever 
knew. And yet, in a sense, home is not yet reached : the Exodus 
still goes on. The Christian life, says the epistle, is a journey 
home towards that “rest” which Israel has never really known 
—a journey not to a city of this world, not even to the city of 
Jerusalem. The leader is not now Moses but the great Christ; 
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the goal is not earth but heaven. We are safer in this way, 
writes the Apostle, if we do not “forsake our assembly”—and 
the word he uses is episunagogé, the “gathering” our Lord had 
spoken of. Like St Paul you and I must show the race that has 
wandered through so many deserts of this world seeking rest and 
finding none that, though the journey is over for none of us, we 
Christians have the true glory of Israel leading us and a goal 
worth marching for. 


One last word for Israel and one for ourselves. God has had 
mercy on the gentiles as He had mercy on Nineve. Jonas 
grudged this mercy and God said to him: “Shall I not spare 
Nineve, that great city in which there are a hundred and twenty 
thousand persons who do not know how to distinguish between 
their right hand and their left?” Israel was already God’s 
people two thousand years before we gentiles could distinguish 
our right hand from our left. Let us remember it and let her 
remember it. We on our part pray that she will follow through 
the great tradition to its sublime end—and we have to teach 
by our example how sublime it is. And if we are tempted to tax 
Israel with a crime long past, let us at least whisper: “‘Father, 
forgive them! And God forgive us all!” 

ALEX. JONES 





THE PROBLEM OF RADIO AND TELEVISION 


HEN the question of erecting a memorial to Sir Chris- 

topher Wren was being discussed inside the walls of St 
Paul’s, the very appropriate answer was given: “If you want a 
monument, look around you.”’ One day when G. K. Chesterton 
had set out on a sketching expedition in the country, he was 
much annoyed to discover that he had left his chalk behind. In 
time, however, he recovered his artistic equilibrium. No wonder. 
He had realized that the hill on which he had set up his easel 
was made of chalk. 
These two well-known stories point a moral that is always 
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timely. The last thing we notice is our environment, the things 
around and about us which we take for granted. 

Catholics err in this way just as much as other people, but 
our errors as Catholics are usually more serious than other 
people’s. Our preoccupation as Catholics is with the end of man, 
and consequently with the quality of life that we lead as men. 
Errors or omissions in our understanding of the outside influ- 
ences which affect human lives today are likely to have serious 
consequences, at any rate in the long run. For unless we take 
steps to warn ourselves and others of the too often unnoticed 
effects of the influences which govern our minds and lives, we 
shall find that we have become so changed as perhaps to cease 
to respond fully and properly to the basic spiritual and moral 
truths by which we should be guided. 

Today, while the routine and rhythm of Catholic education 
and spiritual instruction remain in essence what they have 
always been: school, college, sermon, mission, the too little 
noticed fact is that family, school and church have to a very 
large extent been replaced by radio and television. Newspapers, 
magazines and cinema have been and remain potent influences. 
But even these, vastly important and too much neglected from 
the Catholic point of view as they are, certainly fall short of 
radio and television because their impact is less habitual and an 
act of choice, of decision, is demanded of us by them. 

Radio and television spring from within the home—the place 
where we stand least on guard against being influenced wrongly 
—and they do their work by a continuous gentle penetration of 
which we are scarcely conscious. 

When school education began to spread rapidly, at least 
among the better off, the Church was by no means too slow to 
realize its enormous importance from the point of/view of the 
Catholic. After the Reformation St Ignatius was a pioneer of 
the cause of two things. The first was that a Catholic education 
should be available to as many as possible. The second was that 
Catholic education should be superior in technique and quality 
of education to any other. And in the centuries that followed 
countless Catholic educational pioneers saw to it that the best 
education possible should be available to the highest number 
possible. Later, with the growth of universal education, the 
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Church has fought in every land to see to it that her children 
should receive a Catholic education no whit inferior to what 
the State offers. 

I recall this precedent because the danger is that the new 
form of education—education by radio and television in the home 
—should be overlooked by Catholics simply because its invasion 
into our lives has been slow and silent with the consequence 
that it is taken for granted and therefore unnoticed in its effects. 

When I speak of education as applied to radio and television, 
I do not of course exclusively mean educational programmes. 
Education is very much wider than formal teaching. We are 
being educated all our lives by a thousand different things: 
books, conversations, what we see around us, travel, entertain- 
ment, etc. Any of these things affects our minds and characters, 
whether for the better or the worse. But for the most part a 
sound upbringing will equip us to profit from the educative 
influences which affect us throughout our lives and it will enable 
us to guard against dangers. 

Radio and television are calculated in the long run to under- 
mine our defences, not least perhaps because those responsible 
for them have no set intention to harm us or even to affect us. 
Their intention is good or at least indifferent. In fact, their 
fundamental purpose is to entertain us, and to entertain us 
within the bounds of decent morality and what is fit for the 
home. Nevertheless the fact remains that for many hours of each 
day the very citadel of Catholic society, the home, is invaded 
from outside by minds which taken as a whole are actuated by 
solely secularist principles and outlook. The fact remains, too, 
that the means by which these minds influence ours is a most 
effective means—our entertainment. They affect us when our 
guards are right down. 

Whether radio and television should be competitive or not is 
a heated discussion of the day. I only know of American radio by 
hearsay, and it may be that a system based on competition has 
certain advantages by comparison with a monopoly, but I 
suspect that the “box-office” appeal must involve a degree of 
mental scattering, of dissipation, of passivity, of tastelessness and 
at best conventional morality which in their negative effects 
may be no less harmful than the schoolmarm direction under 
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which the B.B.C. works. The B.B.C. conceives itself to be repre- 
sentative—representative of the decent average. Taking the 
different levels of interest and taste in a modern community, 
from the high-brow level right down to the almost animal 
seeking of sensation in sound, it aims to work out its programmes 
so that all this should roughly be represented in accordance 
with the degree of demand for it. The top levels are, of course, 
given a good deal more than the time due to them on a basis of 
demand, otherwise they would hardly get represented at all. 
The “‘Third” programme for the top levels is said only to be 
listened to by about one per cent of the population. But given 
that the vast majority of us have something of every level in our 
constitution and taste, allowing for the under-representation of 
the really high-brow and the over-representation of the lowest- 
brow, the B.B.C. does probably succeed in reflecting the average 
Englishman of today. 

But from the Catholic point of view, who is that English- 
man? He is a man whose religious faith is rather uncertain and 
whose religious life is largely a matter of feeling. He is a man 
whose moral code is a mixture of respectability and not being 
found out. He is a man whose values in subjects closely related 
to morality, politics, social questions, war and peace, nationalism, 
industrial relations, are almost entirely governed by what he 
reads in the papers, by the latest prophet or political leader, by 
environment and circumstances—all of which create the chang- 
ing feelings which dictate his changing views. 

His is the voice which speaks and acts, or whose values are 
reflected in the entertainment, which from dawn to deepest 
night is heard by the Catholic fireside. Is this good enough? Is 
it enough to leave millions of Catholics unprotected against the 
ultimate effects of that voice? 

When starting this article I had really intended to write 
more of television than radio, not only because it is much more 
popular, but because its impact, its effect, is far far greater. But 
I have too little space left to do justice to the subject. I can only 
make a few brief points. 

There is a good deal of talk about television being a new art 
form. It is true that there are things which can be done on 
television which cannot be done in any other medium. But 
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essentially television, like radio, is a form of communication. It 
is a channel whereby a few minds affect a great many minds, 
and affect them together at the same moment. It differs from 
radio, which affects only one of our most important senses, by 
its power to communicate with vastly increased effect. So enor- 
mous is the potential influencing power of television on both 
individual and community that its invention is historically com- 
parable to that of the wheel and the printing press. It is likely 
to change the very order and structure of civilization. Already, 
it has greatly affected the technique of politics and that increas- 
ingly important part of modern life, the part which depends on 
selling an idea or an object. Overcoming the limits of time and 
space, it enables each of us to share that magical power. But it 
does this according to the choice and decision of someone else, 
and, paradoxically, its communication with us individually in 
our own homes results in an increase rather than a weakening 
of mass sentiment and feeling. For each in our privacy shares 
with millions of others the penetrating and powerful influence 
of this medium. 

I have perhaps suggested enough to make my main point, 
which is that a power of communication and education of this 
order, in the hands of individuals whose selection is either arbi- 
trary or due to successful exploitation of conditions, must be an 
immense danger in the long run to those of us who believe that 
the most important aspects of our thought and action should 
be inspired by the Revelation of Almighty God in His Church 
and in the depths of the human conscience. 

It is true that both radio and television are at present, in one 
form or another, put at the disposal of those who speak to us in 
God’s name. But they are so put by way of exception. In England 
only a Christianity that will not offend anyone is allowed. In 
America, the passport to radio or television is presumably a 
financial one in most cases. Neither condition is very reassuring. 

I have not made these observations because I have any con- 
crete suggestions to offer as to the solution of the problem. Still 
less have I written them because I have any sympathy for the 
view that these great inventions, permitted by Almighty God, 
should be eschewed by Catholics or destroyed as the Luddites 
destroyed the machines that put them out of employment. 
Vol. xxxviii 2Z 
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On the contrary, it seems to me that at present we can only 
work along two lines. One is Catholic instruction, guidance, 
criticism, in the press and magazines and even the pulpit, as 
well, of course, as some kind of training in the schools, with 
special exhortation to parents as to their duties in this matter. 
The other is through Catholic and Christian advice and sugges- 
tion within the broadcasting and televizing organization, whether 
monopolistic or competitive. Both these forms of “Christian 
action” depend for any kind of success and effectiveness on a 
genuine Catholic interest in the possibilities and technique of 
this all-important medium. Anything like a spirit of sabotage or 
merely negative censorship would, in the long run, be disastrous, 
even if it could win small successes here and there. And certainly 
the first thing needed is a real Catholic preoccupation with the 
whole subject in very much the same spirit as actuated Catholic 
educational pioneers. They realized, as we must, that the defence 
of Catholic values will never be at all effective if what Catholicism 
has to offer and say is not technically as good and well-informed 
as the work of others. 





But I have written solely to try to present a vastly important | 


problem, because I find that whereas the Catholics with whom I 
am in constant communication as a Catholic editor are worried 
by hundreds of seemingly less important topics of the day, they 
rarely, if ever, mention the problem which is all about them 
every day of their lives—the problem of the effect on the human 
mind and soul of the secularist-inspired radio voice and the 
television picture. Perhaps others, more competent than my- 
self, will carry on the discussion. 
MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE 





PREPARATION AND THANKSGIVING 
AT MASS 


HE Missal provides the priest with two forms of prepara- 
tion for Mass, the Preces ante Missam which can be said in 
the sacristy before vesting, or in his study the night before, and 
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the Judica prayers which were formerly said in the sacristy but 
are now ordered to be said at the foot of the altar as part of the 
Mass itself. The many Manuals of Devotion for the clergy, 
whilst giving the official Preces ante et post Missam, also add other 
forms of preparation and thanksgiving, presumably for those 
priests who take less kindly to liturgical forms. 

An occasional change, however, may be a good thing even for 
the priest who habitually uses the Preces provided. If, forexample, 
he sometimes puts aside his breviary to assist at another’s 
Mass, allowing the whole great drama to soak into his soul, a 
thoroughly satisfying preparation has been made, and an 
equally good thanksgiving can result from assisting at a Mass 
after saying one’s own. To read over carefully the Canon of the 
Mass in a good English translation! may strike some as an odd 
way of preparation, but there is much to be said for it as an 
occasional method. One’s mind is jolted to attention by some 
nuances in the well-known Latin words and one’s devotion is 
kindled afresh; there is always the lurking danger of inatten- 
tion and distraction when repeating sentences one knows by 
heart,? but the very fact of having the English words in one’s 
mind seems to keep the attention as one repeats the Latin in 
the Mass. Knowing the text by heart need never result in vain 
repetition. 

Some priests find it a helpful change if occasionally they 
make their preparation by a careful reading over of the whole 
of the Proper, the prayers as well as the Epistle and Gospel, and 
this perhaps is best done in the Latin. There are probably many 
other methods of preparation and thanksgiving useful for a 
change now and then, but for most of us the official Preces 
supply the normal devotion, which, after all, is but common- 
sense since they grew naturally over the centuries and have 
proved to be what millions of priests the world over felt they 
could use. Thevery fact that the Judica—that “Parva Praeparatio” 
—was considered worthy to be made part of Mass is proof that 
our predecessors in the thirteenth century held it in great 





1E.g., in the new English Missal edited by O’Connell and Finberg. 
2 I remember a Canon who apologized for the speed of his Mass by the plea 
that if he went slower his attention wandered, but I also recollect the advice of a 
Benedictine friend to the effect that priests should say their Mass at their own 
normal pace and rhythm, which, of course, for many men means going quickly. 
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respect. In its older role as a sacristy devotion it is found in 
various forms in different dioceses and monasteries all over 
Europe. It is worth notice that whilst the Canon of the Mass 
has remained unchanged since the beginning of the Middle Ages 
the Judica has displaced the Introit as the beginning of Mass 
and the old ending, Ite, missa est, is now followed by quite a 
long addition, especially at Low Mass. 

The Preces ante et post Missam have a long history of con- 
tinuous additions through the centuries down to modern times, 
but apparently not so far back as St Ambrose, since the seven 
prayers ascribed to him are now generally considered to be of 
later date. If they originated in the famous Abbey of Bec, in 
Normandy, some date in the eleventh century would be indi- 
cated, but it seems more probable that they should be dated 
in the eighth century, and that they came to us from the pen 


of a learned Benedictine, Abbot Ambrose Autpert, of the Abbey | 


of St Vincent, on the Volturno near Beneventum in Southern 
Italy, not to be confused with his namesake of Monte Cassino 
who lived a century later. Cardinal Schuster, in his study of 
the Anaphora of the Roman Mass, refers to the “Ambrosian” 
prayer for Friday in the Preces, because it contains the original 


~ 


form of the Roman Anaphora, which Autpert paraphrases and | 


amplifies, ““Descendat etiam, Domine, illa Sancti Spiritus tut invisi- 
bilis’’, etc.? 


The new English Missal, edited by O’Connell and Finberg, } 
already referred to, makes the interesting suggestion that these | 


seven “Ambrosian” prayers were originally one long medita- 
tion which in modern times has been divided up to form a 
weekly cycle (see page 664). They now make a supplement to 
the Praeparatio which itself ends with seven prayers. 

It looks as if there is some connexion between the Fudica me 
and the Praeparatio, and as a guess I suggest that at the time 
when the former became part of the Mass the Preces were 
already the accepted preparation and thanksgiving and that 
they were in all essentials in their present form. The Preces had 
taken the place of the Judica me as the sacristy preparation by 
priest and server, and this would explain why both these devo- 


1 Lebbe, The Mass, 1949, p. 10. 
2 Sacramentary, Vol. II, p. 19, text and notes. 
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tions are in liturgical form; it is unlikely that they were ever 
recited in choir before Mass. 

The penitential tone of the Antiphon, Ne reminiscaris, strikes 
exactly the right note; it is a variation of the text of Tobias, 
iii, 3, taking some slight liberties, as do so many antiphons, 
with the original. Whilst the choice of Psalm 83, Quam dilecta, 
is obvious, and the calicem explains why Psalm 115 was included, 
it is not so clear why Psalms 84, 85 and 129 are specially suit- 
able. Some years ago a writer in the quarterly Adoremus ex- 
plained their purpose in the Preces, but one had the feeling that 
the same arguments would have been equally applicable to 
many other Psalms; however, as Dr Fortescue once wrote in a 
similar context, “All psalms are good’’! The versicles and 
responses are nearly all from the Preces feriales at Lauds, which 
in some ways is regrettable since the psalms are full of verses 
which would make excellent versicles and responses for use 
before and after Mass and would provide greater variety. The 
Praeparatio ends with the seven splendid collects, six of which 
are prayers for the gift of the Holy Spirit. 

Dominating the Gratiarum Actio is the story of the Three 
Holy Youths in their trial by fire, which at first sight may not 
strike one as particularly apt for a thanksgiving after Mass. But, 
of course, besides their miraculous delivery there is their call 
on all creation to praise the Creator, as the Benedicite and its 
accompanying psalm of creation make clear. There is, more- 
over, a further thought: after Mass we are sharing in the fruits 
of our Lord’s victory over the sweat and blood of the Passion, 
and of this the triumph over the fiery ordeal of the three young 
men is a foreshadowing. The same idea is to be found in the 
versicle and response, 


Exsultabunt Sancti in gloria 
Laetabuntur in cubilibus suis 


as it might be with officers and men after a hard day in the 
field who are glad to fling themselves on their beds, with a 
heart-felt cry of relief, ““Thank God, that’s over.”’ Two of the 
three collects which conclude the Thanksgiving refer to ordeal 
by fire, and the middle collect, in typical Latin terseness, prays 
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help for the day’s work ; but none of them has a word of thanks- 
giving for one’s Mass and Communion, which always strikes 
me as somehow odd. 

The question arises whether these Preces are too long for the 
busy priest of today. Is there a hint in the seven collects of the 
Praeparatio and in the modern seven-fold division of the Summe 
Sacerdos that at some time the Preparation and Thanksgiving 
would be turned into a weekly cycle? On the other hand the 
revision and enrichment of the various indulgences attached to 
these prayers by Pope Pius XI in 1936 suggests that a daily 
recitation of all the psalms and prayers is taken for granted. One 
wonders if the Holy See had cause to fear that the daily use of 
these age-long devotions was falling off in favour of more 
modern and more subjective methods of preparation and thanks- 
giving, and that these new Indulgences are a recall to the old 
ways of more solid devotions. Nevertheless, even in these days 
of the liturgical revival, there will always be many good and 
holy men in the priesthood for whom the liturgical method of 
spiritual growth has but a limited appeal and who find the 
daily Office a duty to be carried through rather than a welcome 
change from parish cares. Since these Preces (so far as I know) 
are not of strict obligation such priests may well feel them- 
selves justified in making their preparation in other ways; but 
even for those who regularly use these Preces, and especially for 
those who recite them in their entirety, a remodelling of them 
into a weekly cycle giving a daily change would surely be a real 
stimulus to devotion and save us from any danger of mere 
mechanical repetition.} 

In these days when so many of the clergy use typewriters 
there is no reason why priests should not type out such a weekly 
cycle for their own use, or even write it, especially if they have 
an eye for a well-laid-out page. All that is needed is a breviary 
size loose-leaf notebook with about one hundred un-ruled sheets, 
typed one side only in single spacing. For those who would like 
to make the experiment it may be useful to give them the ex- 
perience of one who has made use of such a home-made weekly 


1 For hundreds of years priests recited the 118th Psalm daily in the Little Hours, 
yet the 1913 Revisers very wisely changed this old custom in favour of a daily 
variety. 
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cycle for some years, and has found it to work well in practice. 
Each day followed the pattern of the Preces, with antiphon, psalm, 
versicles and prayers ; the additional antiphons and psalms were 
taken from the Feast of Corpus Christi, whilst the second scheme 
at Lauds provided the necessary canticles. The needed extra 
sets of versicles were easily made out of psalm verses, and for 
the prayers before Mass Secreta were selected which made specific 
reference to the coming sacrifice, whilst post-communion collects 
served as thanksgiving prayers. Each day had one psalm in the 
Praeparatio with a canticle and psalm in the Gratiarum Actio, and 
whilst these were taken from the New Psalter (because of the 
more straightforward Latin), the antiphons and versicles, fol- 
lowing the New Psalter usage, were left in their Vulgate form. 
One had to take care in the choice of antiphons to see that they 
fitted in with the psalms, and only parts of the canticles most 
appropriate for thanksgiving were selected. For examples, the 
verses 10-14 from the very long Saturday canticle are fitting 
for the purpose, and especially so are the verses 17-19 of the 
Canticle of Habacuc, which make a perfect little gem of a 
thanksgiving act of faith if taken from the new version; in the 
Vulgate they are scarcely intelligible. In typing these psalms 
and canticles a good layout is important, not only for the sake 
of the look of the page, but also as a help to a ready grasp of the 
psalmist’s thought. Accordingly they were typed as poetry, as 
they are in most modern vernacular versions, and the stanzas were 
marked by spacing; if a refrain or chorus occurred it was made 
clear by indenting it. It is remarkable how much these modern 
printing aids can do in bringing these psalms to life on the page. 

There still remained the various prayers and thanksgivings 
printed at the end of the Preces for use at the priest’s convenience, 
and since some of these (the En ego, the invocation of the saint 
of the day, etc.) are wanted daily, they were typed in two 
appendices so as to be readily available. Each priest, however, 
who types out a similar adaptation of the Preces will probably 
make a very different job of it, the loose leaves giving him scope 
for trial and error, and in any case he will not only find the ex- 
periment interesting but prove what a mine of devotion to the 
Blessed Sacrament these age-old prayers and thanksgivings 
contain. 
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There is one last suggestion : it is one that will sound familiar We 
to those who know their “Spiritual Exercises”. It may some- wa: 
times happen, and quite unexpectedly, in reading one of these he: 
psalms or canticles that one is pulled up suddenly by some new hin 
devotional thought ; such a grace should surely be treated in the ne\ 
way St Ignatius advises and dwelt on thankfully, even if it he 
means the scrapping of the rest of the official preparation or 
thanksgiving. If the priest will take the trouble to keep a record a | 
of such “‘lit-up”’ verses, in his Office as well as in these Preces, he gor 
will gradually build up his own Psalter or meditation book, and sch 
any spare pages after the appendices to his typescript might well tise 
be used to transcribe the choicest of these verses, and ifin time | gre 
some of them lose their particular flavour they can be replaced Ca 
by more recent favourites. As an example of such “‘seed”’ verses | is } 
Psalm Ixii, 1-3, provide at least three fine expressions of the | ho 
thirst for God, and the opening Psalm of the Praeparatio is such | of: 
another, desiderat, languens concupiscit anima mea atria Domini; but | WI 
so different are men’s minds and at such varying stages of spiri- see 


tual progress that the list must be of one’s own choice and even 


un 
then occasionally revised. So important is a careful preparation pe 
for Mass that if time cannot be spared in the morning it should M: 


\ 
be made overnight with a minute’s recollection of one of these git 
verses before going to the altar. The discipline of an adequate an 
preparation is the only way to achieve the aim of a Jesuit priest 
who once said to me: “I hope to say one good Mass before I 
die.”’ 





jJ. H. DarsBy 
pr. 
is. 
lay 
A LETTER FROM A CURATE m: 
ta 
HAVE just returned from preaching on a chair at a street ca 
corner to a crowd of men and women in their dinner hour. co 
My interest in the Faith and my love of it, like those of all M 
the good priests whom I have read in THE CLercy REvIEw, sp 


are sharpened by experience and fed by disappointment. All ak 
our Masses are crowded, and if we judged by that alone, we 
should have cause for satisfaction. That is the whole trouble. tir 
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We will not look outside the church. The heart of the Apostle 
was full of love for those whom he had brought to the Faith, but 
he rarely allowed himself to dwell on the joy which they brought 
him. He was always longing for new conquests and he could 
never be satisfied until Christ was “‘all in all”, and until he died 
he strove without ceasing “‘to restore all things in Christ’. 

Previous to the street talk, I spoke with a young man from 
a large family. The father is a lapsed Catholic, the mother a 
good-hearted non-Catholic. All went right through the Catholic 
school and all, with one exception, like himself ceased to prac- 
tise their religion when they left school, after falling away 
gradually in the top classes. His case is typical of many in a 
Catholic parish as every priest who visits his people knows. It 
is years since he has been to his duties and now he has forgotten 
how to follow the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. It will need weeks 
of instruction if he is to begin again to know what it is all about. 
What will hold him to the Mass when he comes back? He will 
see the vast majority kneeling without rosary or prayer book, 
unable to hear the Mass, very often unable to see what is hap- 
pening. Certainly that does not preclude rapt attention to the 
Mass, but it is surely highly unlikely that people in general can 
give an active assent to what is going on when they have hardly 
any corporate connexion with it. Surely this presupposes a 
highly developed state of mental prayer and, judging by the 
mass refusal to undertake any devotionwhich is not commanded, 
it seems unwarranted to accept this as the normal rule. 

Since the Mass is a sacrifice, which is being offered by the 
priest in the name of the whole Church, the language question 
is not so important as is sometimes made out. Even the Latin 
language would not be an insuperable obstacle to this young 
man and thousands like him, if he could only make some con- 
tact with the Mass. You can give him a prayer book: but how 
can he, used to the cheaper type of newspaper and various 
comic strips, give continuous attention to all the prayers of the 
Mass? He cannot say anything. He cannot sing. He is a mute 
spectator, and he may have to listen to choral antics from up 
above which are anything but a help to devotion. 

Not all strangers to the Mass are of this type. I am instruc- 
ting a man of a public school and university education who, 
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with his wife, is groping his way to the Truth. He has been 
shattered to find how little contact he made with the Mass at 
his first attendance (the Coronation Eve Mass). His wife was so 
keen that she learned the Credo by heart so as to be able to join 
in, but all they could do was to sing ““God save the Queen” at the 
end of the Mass—an anthem which is not in frequent use anyway. 

We are told that the Mass, as it is, was good enough for 
our fathers and mothers and it is good enough for those who 
now fill our churches. So it is: but as somebody pointed out 
recently, you could say it in Chinese so far as the practising 
body are concerned and it would not shake them and they 
would accept any change with equanimity if it were introduced 
for the good of the souls outside the Church. The only ones 
among the faithful who would really object to some form of 
dialogue Mass, some form of active assistance at Mass which 
would grip the attention and focus it on what is being done, are 
the sort of people who would make a remark like that which 
was heard from a Catholic teacher—‘This (late) Mass stinks 
of converts.” Please God the time will soon come when the 
people can make some contribution to the Mass in addition to 
their pennies on the plate. In five or six instructions quite 
ordinary people can be taught to make all the responses which 
the altar boy makes and even this, little though it is, can make 
the Mass take form in their minds and can make them appre- 
ciate it more as their Mass as well as their parish priest’s. 

The instructive article on the new German Ritual (THE 
Ciercy Review, June 1953, p. 339) brings new thoughts on 
the same lines. We have our churches filled with Protestants at 
Weddings, Funerals and Baptisms (far more than at Mass) but 
nearly all must be read first in Latin or only in Latin. Why 
can the Church not speak directly to these people? Her voice 
is sweet and powerful—if they could only understand it—but 
we priests are forced to all sorts of dodges, shifts and evasions to 
explain it to them or to translate it for them. It would be far 
simpler and more effective if we could read them the Church’s 
beautiful language and prayers in English alone (“except for 
the most essential forms’’, as in the various new Rituals) instead 
of depending on the priest’s zeal, dexterity or aptitude for ex- 
planation. If the Church is addressing the people why can she 
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not speak in the language they understand? It is admitted that 
if she is addressing God alone, He will not be at a loss to 
comprehend her official language. 

This is a letter from a curate, the least creature in the order 
of clerical being, and one who is not supposed to speak in the 
assembly of the ancients. But, a curate of eight years’ standing 
may still have to wait ten or twenty years before he is entrusted 
with a parish, if he ever attains to such an office as parish priest 
when, subject to his Ordinary, he may attempt to introduce 
some tiny stream of active corporate worship into the life of a 
parish. The question of a new Ritual employing more of the 
vernacular is one which only the highest Authority can deal 
with. Yet it seems that some change in the pastoral activity of 
the Church is needed to cope with the radical change in society, 
which used to be Christian and prayerful but is now Godless 
and without a care. Cardinal Suhard led the way in his famous 
pastorals. England has changed beyond recognition in the last 
fifty years but we are still plodding on in the old furrow, which 
is now leading us out of the field. It will be too late if we wait 
much longer. Every priest has the duty to adapt himself and his 
remedies to the changing needs and sicknesses of the souls who 
are his flock and to use what new methods he can to approach 
those souls who are at the moment unapproachable and whose 
fate is uncertain. 

With every wish to avoid giving offence, with all due 
deference to those who have been charged with the ruling of the 
Church, with the knowledge of the many better men who have 
been longer on the road, this is a cry from a curate’s heart, the 
desire of a junior cleric, a longing felt in the substratum of the 
priesthood : 


1. That there might be a general effective intention among 
the clergy to give the laity some chance of assisting at the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass by singing or speaking or hear- 
ing, either by making some of the responses at Mass— 
which supposes that the Mass is said audibly—or by say- 


1 This article was already in print when it was reported, in The Catholic Herald 
6 November 1953, that at their October meeting the Hierarchy of England and 
Wales considered applying to the Holy See for an extended use of the vernacular 
in the Ritual.—Eprror 
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ing some prayers which connect with the Mass, or by 
singing parts of the Mass itself. 
2. That it might be possible for the clergy at their Deanery 
Conferences, to make a humble petition to their Bishop, 
through their Dean, that he would consider the possible 
advantages of a greater use of the vernacular in the Ritual. 
3. That all priests who are sound in wind and limb might 
undertake talks for non-Catholics as and when circum- 
stances make it possible, since they have proved of such_ | 
great value for reaping a harvest of souls. | 
4. That the old societies might be given an injection of apos- 
tolicity. Their numbers are fewer so their quality should | 
be better; and the mood in all societies should be one of | 
reaching out to embrace the lapsed and the heretic. Only | 
the strongest can survive in a pagan society and the strong 
spirit must be apostolic. There can be no shrinking from 
the world, with wireless and television in the home. “I 
write unto you, young men, because you are strong and 
you have overcome the wicked one.” Our aim must be ; 
not only to preserve but to conquer. 
5. That there might be regular prayers, Holy Hours and 
sermons in connexion with the conversion of England, | 
the conversion of sinners and the Foreign Missions. 
6. That Retreat Fathers for the clergy should, with all their | 
accustomed humility intact, demand a higher standard 
of priestly life and prayer from hard cases like the present | 
writer and not let them down so lightly; and that they [{ 
should talk more about the duty of “seeking” as well as 
“saving that which is lost’’. 


we knew that when a soul had been duly sought and found, it 
would actually be made easy for him to appreciate the Mass 
and the various rites and ceremonies of the Church from the 
very first contact, instead of the certain knowledge which we 
now have that it is a very difficult thing to penetrate the dis- 
guise in which we clothe our holiest mysteries and our greatest 
consolations. 


My concluding reflection is that it would be a great joy if | 
| 
} 


1 See footnote p. 731. 
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HOLY SCRIPTURE 


F all the Catholic books on the New Testament writings 

that have appeared in the course of the past year, perhaps 
none is more satisfying than the first volume of Pére C. Spicq’s 
long-awaited and monumental commentary on the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. So far only this introductory volume has come to 
hand, but later, no doubt, we shall be led to admire the same 
fine qualities of interpretation that were shown in the author’s 
one-volume commentary on Les Epitres Pastorales. In the mean- 
time, this latest number in the “Etudes Bibliques” series, entitled 


TL’ Epitre aux Hébreux : I. Introduction, is worthy of all praise, and, 


at long last, we have an up-to-date, full-length study by a 
Catholic scholar of that work which, as Pére Spicq remarks, is, 
in company with the Apocalypse of St John: “la plus eloignée 
au point de vue littéraire de notre mentalité occidentale et 
moderne’’. Its exegesis is therefore, at once, indispensable and 
complicated. Since it is the interpreter’s duty, he continues, to 
explain not his own thought but that of his text, it is necessary 
to study the sources used by the sacred writer, the influences to 
which he was subjected, his dialectical method, his means of 
self-expression, and his readers’ preoccupations, in order to 
determine what mediaeval scholastics would have styled the 
intentio auctoris and the argumentum epistulae. 

In his illuminating avant-propos the author bears grateful 
testimony to the help he has received from the many generations 
of Christian scholars who have sought to elucidate the difficul- 
ties of the epistle, and to give a decisive interpretation of its 
thirteen chapters. In his opinion the greatest of these commen- 
tators are St John Chrysostom, St Thomas, Bleek, Delitzsch, 
Westcott, Riggenbach, Moffatt, Windisch, Lenski and Michel. 
Apart from the first two, all these writers are Protestants. Of the 
most recent, R. C. H. Lenski’s work The Interpretation of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews was published at Columbus, Ohio, as 
recently as 1946, while O. Michel’s Der Brief an die Hebréer, 


1 Gabalda, Paris, 1952. Pp. iv + 445. Price 2400 francs. 
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which first appeared under its present editorship in 1936 as one 
of Meyer’s Gottingen series, was reissued in an eighth, much 
enlarged edition in 1949, and is assuredly a masterpiece of 
thorough and compact statement. 

It is more than ordinarily difficult to give any idea of the 
amazing completeness of this introductory volume. Of the 
fourteen chapters, the last but one is devoted to a full bibli- 
ography, spread over thirty-three pages, with comments, usually 
quite brief, on all the major works and (at the other end of the 
scale) on not a few that are well below the ordinary standard. 
So, two works in the latter group, each by a well-known scholar 
writing in English, are described respectively as being “faible” 
and “‘trés faible”, whereas some other books of a popular type, 
notably those by A. B. Davidson (1882), Strathmann (1949), 
Pére Médebielle (“‘rapide mais excellente interprétation”’), and 
Pére Bonsirven, S.J. (“commentaire conscientieux et éclairant”) 
are warmly praised. 

The first chapter considers the purpose and character of the 
epistle, the author of which is conceived as a sort of professor 
of Holy Scripture who has long meditated upon the harmony 
existing between the two Testaments and seeks, first and fore- 
most, to strengthen the faith of his readers. In the following 
chapter, on the plan of the epistle, the twofold division (dog- 
matic and hortatory) is firmly rejected, and four principal 
themes are discerned, namely: 

(1) The Incarnate Son of God is king of the whole universe: 
(2) Jesus is a faithful and compassionate High Priest: (3) His 
priesthood is a true priesthood: (4) There must be persevering 
faith in the Son of God. There follows a long chapter on the 
Philonism of the epistle, which has already seen the light in 
recent numbers of the Revue Biblique. Chapter iv studies the 
relation between the Gospel catechesis and Hebrews, chapter v 
compares the epistle with St Peter’s First Epistle and with the 
Pauline writings, and chapter vi discusses the ecclesiastical tra- 
dition on authenticity and canonicity. Chapter vii considers 
the various claimants put forward as the actual writers (under 
Pauline “‘inspiration’’) of Hebrews, and concludes that Apollos 
best fulfils all the conditions. Chapter viii, on the recipients of 
the epistle, decides that Hebrews was written by Apollos to a 
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large community of former Jewish priests, who had been con- 
verted by St Stephen, had been exiled after his death, and very 
probably had taken refuge in one of the cities of the Palestinian 
or Syrian littoral, perhaps at Caesarea, or at Antioch. The 
date of the epistle (ch. ix) may well be 67, and the place of 
writing or despatch some town in Southern Italy. The remain- 
ing chapters comprise a lengthy study of the theology of Hebrews 
(x), a treatment of the use of the Old Testament in the epistle 
(xi), a brief sketch of the language and linguistic characteristics 
(xii), and a few pages on textual criticism. It is a great advan- 
tage to have all these various points discussed in the introduc- 
tion, and one may be sure that the second volume will benefit 
by this clear partition of the subject-matter. 

If Pere Spicq’s volume is the most interesting of the recent 
Catholic works on the New Testament, there can be no question 
that the outstanding Protestant work is Professor C. H. Dodd’s 
profoundly original book The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel. 
Professor Dodd has written many important books, including 
The Bible and the Greeks, which in some of its aspects may be 
said to anticipate the findings of his latest and most considerable 
work.? The book on the Fourth Gospel follows close upon last 
year’s remarkable study, entitled According to the Scriptures, in 
which he has tried to identify the catena of passages from the 
Old Testament that formed the substructure on which, he 
claims, the earliest forms of Christian theology were erected. 
This was a book of no more than one hundred and fifty pages. 
The present work is more than three times as long, but its plan 
is equally easy to grasp. There are three main divisions. First 
comes the background to the Gospel, or, as it is styled in the 
heading to the first chapter of this division, the setting in early 
Christianity. This chapter is followed by five others, which dis- 
cuss, often at some length, the various schools of thought (if one 
may find a common term for them) that either antedated the 
Gospel or have been in some way associated with it. A second 
main division is concerned with a dozen leading ideas, each of 
which has a chapter to itself, such as Symbolism, Eternal Life, 
Union with God, Messiah, Son of Man, Son of God, and Logos. 


1 Cambridge University Press, 1953. Pp. xii + 478. Price £2 2s. 
* Cf. THe Ciercy Review, 1935, X, p. 146. 
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The third and last division is headed “Argument and Struc- 
ture”’ and is itself subdivided into three parts, entitled respec- 
tively (A) The Proem: Prologue and Testimony ; (B) The Book 


of just ten pages entitled : “Some Considerations upon the His- 
torical Aspect of the Fourth Gospel’’. Finally, there is a very 


me 
of Signs ; and (C) the Book of the Passion. There is an appendix log 
detailed “Index Locorum” of passages from Scripture, the early (pi 
Christian writers, rabbinical writings, and pagan authors, fol- | th 
lowed by an “Index Nominum”’ that includes the names of a re 
few early Christians or after-Christians, a number of Jews, a th 
still larger number of Protestants, and exactly two modern | mi 
Catholic authors, one of these being Pére A. J. Festugiére, O.P., | m 
the greatest authority on the Hermetic writings. There is (and |, G 
it is a startling omission) no index of Semitic or Greek words, | 
or of subjects. set 
Even so brief a summary as the foregoing may serve toshow | to 
that this is a work of major importance and one that must be | _ tri 
studied and studied again if the full value is to be extracted {— ep 
from it. Yet there can be no doubt that the third part (par- ) pa 
ticularly the Book of Signs) is more original and more striking | m: 
than the others. The chapters of the first part discuss, after | ar 


the introductory chapter, five systems that may or may not 
have influenced the writer of the Gospel, namely, Hermetism, 
Philonism, Rabbinic Judaism, Gnosticism and Mandaism. Of 
these the first three are the most repaying, yet the net result of 
the investigation is not impressive, and the subject to which 
Professor Dodd gives most attention, the Hermetic literature, is { Gc 
too late in date and too inconsistent with the teaching of St 
John’s Gospel to be any safe guide to the Gospel’s interpreta- 
tion. Lagrange’s final verdict on Hermetism may be said to be 
in possession—that the alleged affinities between Hermes Tris- 
megistus and St John amount to nothing of any consequence, 
and that Hermetism with its declared and explicit pantheism is 
even farther removed than Platonism or Neo-Platonism from 
the religion we find in the Gospel. Even so, the question was 
worthy of impartial examination because, in Lagrange’s words, 
it is “toujours 4 propos de dégager l’évangile de rapproche- 
ments compromettants’’.? 

1 Revue Biblique, 1926, Vol. XXXV, p. 264. bu 
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The subjects of the second grouping (Leading Ideas) are 
handled after the manner of dictionary articles, and are, for the 
most part, studied at greater length in Gerhard Kittel’s Theo- 
logisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament, which has now arrived 
at the thirteenth fascicle of the fifth volume (paradeisos—par- 
thenos). It is unfortunate that the articles on Spirit and Soul 
(pneuma and psyche) have not yet appeared in the Wérterbuch, and 
that the article on Paraclete (paraklétos) was published too 
recently to be of service to Professor Dodd. His discussion of 
these topics is mainly philological, and a serious attempt is 
made, with full use of the relevant Semitic languages, to fix the 
meanings of the words as they would have been known to the 
Gospel’s original readers. 

It is, however, in the third group that Professor Dodd is 
seen at his best, more especially in the pages (297-389) devoted 
to the “Book of Signs” (i.e. Jo. ii, 1-xii, 50). The matter is dis- 
tributed between seven episodes (ii, 1-xii, 36), followed by an 
epilogue to the Book of Signs (xii, 37-50) and some concluding 
pages on the book’s character and structure. These chapters 
may well be considered the most strikingly original of all, and 
are obviously the fruit of long and careful observation of count- 
less details in a Gospel that has been not merely studied but 
deeply loved. Thus the second episode (iv, 46-v, 47) is entitled: 
“The Life-giving Word’’, and, after studying the miracles in 
which recovery is brought about simply by the word of Jesus, 
passes on to a discourse that is divided between the theme of 
God’s perpetual and creative activity (v, 19-29) and that of 
martyria, the witness born to the truth of Christ’s extraordinary 
claims, wherein the “finally valid testimony” is that of the 
Father Himself (v, 30-47). It is, says Dr Dodd, “‘accessible to 
man in two ways”, first, through the vivifying and judicial acts 
of Christ, which are clearly divine activities ; secondly, through 
the Scriptures which, properly interpreted, bear witness to 
Christ. “Given a certain inward aptitude for recognizing the 
truth, the ‘works’ of Christ provide direct and luminous evi- 
dence of the divine power operative in them, and consequently 
of His own status as mediator of eternal life” (p. 332). The 
“Book of the Passion” is less original in design and treatment, 
but the thirty-three pages on the farewell discourses are, in 

Vol. xxxviii QA 
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many respects, the next best thing to a complete commentary 
and give many valuable hints for a proper understanding of 
these chapters (xiii-xvii). On the Passion narrative he notes 
the relative absence of comment such as is so often found in the 
chapters making up the Book of Signs. The appendix on the 
historical aspect of the Gospel is evidently an afterthought, and 
one that might well have been omitted. In its present form it 
gives an impression of superficiality that is certainly not to be 
derived from the book as a whole. 

Professor Paul Heinisch, the distinguished author of Das 
Buch Genesis (1930) and other works in German, published in 
1940, as the first supplementary volume to the “Bonn Bible”, 
his Theologie des Alten Testamentes, which was revised nine years 
later, and appeared in English in 1950 with the title Theology of 
the Old Testament. In 1949 came his Geschichte des Alten Testa- 
mentes, which now forms a companion volume to the Theology, 
and is entitled History of the Old Testament. The translator in each 
case was Dom William Heidt, O.S.B.! It is a work of approxi- 
mately the same length as the Theology, but is printed in larger 
type and on thicker paper with the addition (in this, the English 
version) of some curious illustrations by Frank Kacmarcic that 
do very little to assist the reading of the text. So, for example, 
the scheme of Solomon’s temple facing p. 197 shows only the 
exterior view of the temple proper, the bronze sea, and the altar 
of burnt-offerings. It would have been far more helpful to show, 
in addition, the interior of the temple with the division between 
the hekhal and the debir and such other details as are given in a 
plan provided by Pére de Vaux, Les Livres des Rois (in the Bible 
de Férusalem) at p. 45. 

The main divisions of the book prove that it is intended as 
a history of the entire Old Testament period. Thus we have: 
Primitive History according to the Bible; The Patriarchs; the 
Age of Moses; the Period of Josue and Judges ; the Era of Tribal 
Unity; the Divided Kingdom; the Period of the Exile and of 
Persian Rule; and the Greek and Roman Periods. There are, 
in all, fifty-five sections, ranging from the creation of the world 
to the fullness of time, the coming of the “Sprout of David”’, and 
there are a large number of sub-sections. So, to take an example 
1 Minnesota, The Liturgical Press, 1953. Pp. xviii + 492. Price £2 17s. 
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at random, section g (Credibility of the Patriarchal Story) is 
concerned with (1) the trustworthiness of tradition ; (2) Objec- 
tions to the credibility and (3) recent rationalist theories. Within 
its limits the work seems to be well done, but, as the text proper 
has no more than four hundred and twenty-five pages of fairly 
large type assigned to it, it may be imagined that many topics 
of importance have to be treated very summarily. For those 
who are no longer beginners the most valuable pages are the 
forty-seven given over to “Supplementary Reading and Notes’’, 
which offer a good selection of relevant books and articles, give 
most of the scriptural references, and, from time to time, pro- 
vide rather more detailed information than is usually found in 
the text. An example of this last may be the interesting dis- 
cussion (note 6 to sect. 42: The Babylonian Exile) on the 
varying estimates of the numbers either deported or left behind 
in Judea. In general one may confess to a certain disappoint- 
ment with a book that seemed, according to the preliminary 
notices, to be on a larger scale than it actually proves to be. By 
way of comparison it may be added that Abbot Ricciotti’s excel- 
lent Storia d’Israele is, since 1938, obtainable in a French trans- 
lation and that its two volumes, issued in a revised French 
edition in 1947, contain at least twice as much matter as Pro- 
fessor Heinisch’s book. It is understood that a translation of 
Ricciotti is being prepared in the United States. Pending its 
publication, we still lack a really satisfactory Old Testament 
History in English by a Catholic author. 

Mgr Edward J. Kissane, President of St Patrick’s College, 
Maynooth, has already prepared scholarly commentaries on 
The Book of Fob and The Book of Isaiah, and he has now provided 
a translation with introduction and notes of the Psalter, the 
book which, of all the books in the Old Testament, is probably 
the most studied and the most commented.? In fact Mgr Kissane 
remarks in his preface: “Of commentaries on the Psalms there 
is no end, and a word of explanation may be expected of one 


1 Histoire d’Israél, T. 1. Des Origines al’ Exil. Pp. 560 with 54 illustrations, 8 maps, 
and some chronological tables. T. II, De l’Exil a Van 135 ap. J.-C. Pp. 636 with 57 
illustrations, 11 maps, and tables; also a general index. French translation by 
Paul Auvray. (Paris, Picard, 1947 and 1948). 

* The Book of Psalms. Translated from a critically revised Hebrew Text, with 
commentary. Vol. I (Psalms 1-72). Pp. xlv + 319. (Dublin, Browne & Nolan, 
1953. Price £1 10s.) 
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who presumes to add to their number.” The present work is 
intended primarily for students of theology, and the author’s 
aim has been twofold: “‘to get back to the Hebrew text as it left 
the hand of the original writer, and to interpret this in the light 
of the religious background of Israel as revealed in the Psalter 
and in the Old Testament as a whole”. Where the text is 
corrupt, help has been sought from the Versions; where these 
failed, resort has been made to conjectural emendation. The 
translation provided may, Mgr Kissane continues, be regarded 
as too literal; it is not, however, intended for independent use 
but as a basis for the commentary, which has deliberately been 
kept short. The introduction covers the usual ground and dis- 
cusses the general character, number and division of the Psalms; 
their contents; their titles; their authorship; the text and ver- 
sions in which they are found; and, finally, their metrical 
structure. 

In regard to the translation that follows, two points are to 
be noticed. The first of these is that the rendering, as the full 
title of the book suggests, is based not on the Vulgate but on the 
Hebrew text, and aims at giving the best available sense. The 
second is that no attempt is made to defer to the readings of the 
Biblical Institute’s new translation, first published in 1945 and 
now incorporated into various editions of the Breviary. That 
translation is expressly styled nova e textibus primigenits interpretatio 
latina, but, at many points, the corrected Hebrew text is patient 
of other renderings. An interesting comparison may be suggested 
between the revised Latin of the Institute text and Mgr Kissane’s 
version. In so difficult a psalm as lxvii (Exsurgat Deus: Heb. 
lxviii) it will be remarked that the Hebrew has frequently been 
interpreted by Mgr Kissane in a sense other than that followed 
by the Jesuit translators. Even the first psalm (Beatus vir), which 
is comparatively simple and straightforward, shows a few variants, 
e.g. Verse 1 Et viam peccatorum non ingreditur may be compared 
with Kissane’s “Nor stood in the way of sinners”. In verse 3, 
Kissane calls attention to a missing line between the present 
fourth and fifth lines, and proposes as possible readings : “Yahweh 
will shield him from harm” (cf. Job v, 23 ff.) or (as in 6a) : “‘For 
Yahweh knows the way of the righteous.” Lastly, in 6a, which 
the new Latin version renders: Qyontam Dominus curat viam 
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justorum, Mgr Kissane judges that the last word must be not “the 
righteous”’ but “‘sinners’’, and comments: ‘““The defective logic 
in the passage has always been recognized, yet no one appears 
to have suggested the obvious remedy” (p. 4). Hence, in his 
edition, verse 6 as a whole reads: 


Because Yahweh knows the way of the sinners, 
And the way of the wicked shall perish. 


Enough may have been said to show that this is an alert 
and vigorous version, and that it may profitably be studied 
side by side with the new Latin translation.! 

Two Anglican works may now be briefly mentioned. The 
first is a revised edition of the late Professor A. H. McNeile’s 
An Introduction to the Study of the New Testament, first issued by the 
Oxford Press in 1927 and reprinted in 1950. A full revision of the 
text was undertaken by Dr C. S. C. Williams of Merton College, 
Oxford, though the result is less a rewriting of the text than a 
reissue with some additions and a greatly enriched bibliography.’ 
The latter provides, for the first time, a representative selection 
from both English and foreign literature, and actually includes 
a number of works by Catholic authors.* A completely new 
chapter on Form-Criticism has been inserted in the proper 
place, and the divisions of the matter are now: The New 
Testament (two pages of generalia), the Synoptic Gospels, Form- 
Criticism, the Synoptic Problem, the Acts, the Epistles of St 
Paul, the Pastoral Epistles, General Epistles and Homilies, and 
the Johannine Gospel and Epistles. There are three chapters 
dealing, respectively, with the growth of the New Testament 
Canon, the textual criticism of the New Testament, and Inspira- 
tion and Value. There are indices of subjects and of ancient 

1 There is one dismaying omission from the bibliography. Mgr Kissane does not 
appear to have used the two volumes of the Abbé E. Podechard, P.S.S.: Le Psautier: 
Lyon, Facultés catholiques, 1949. Both volumes deal with the first half of the Psalter 
(i-lxxv) but one is subtitled: Traduction littérale et explication historique (pp. 330), 
whereas the other consists of Notes critiques (pp. 306). Together they form the most 
important Catholic work on the Psalter that has appeared in recent years. It is 
to be hoped that the remaining volumes will not be long delayed. 

2 Oxford, the Clarendon Press, 1953. Pp. viii + 486. Price £1 155. 

3 No Catholics are mentioned among the commentaries on the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. But, perhaps by way of revanche, neither A. B. Davidson’s small but 


valuable commentary appears nor J. Moffatt’s excellent volume in the International 
Critical Commentary. 
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persons and writings, and by careful arrangement of types, the 
volume is of almost exactly the same length now as it was in its 
first edition. Those who knew and valued the original edition 
will find that the revision is at once less insular and more 
readable. 

Jesus, Master and Lord, A Study’ in the Historical Truth of 
the Gospels,! is a new work by Professor H. E. W. Turner of 
Durham. It is intended for theological students, school teachers, 
and parish clergy who may be in search of a guide to the 
immense amount of critical work on the Gospels that has appeared 
in recent years. It does not make any claim to deep originality, 
avoids technicalities as much as possible, and shows throughout 
a deep devotion to the Person of our Lord. The five parts dis- 
cuss, on the whole simply and lucidly, the documents on the 
life of Christ, the way in which we can reconstruct the ministry 
of our Lord from the Gospels, the Person of Jesus Christ, the 
Teaching of Jesus Christ, and the Resurrection. The treatment 
of the miracles is not very satisfactory and seems to call upon 
psychology to explain the miracles of healing, for suspension of 
judgement about the “nature” miracles, and for over-subtle 
interpretation in the case of those felt to be “‘out of character” 
(ie. the Gerasene demoniacs and the barren fig-tree). On the 
Gerasene miracle the comment is made: “In this case, if it was 
not kindness to swine, it was certainly kindness to human beings 
and perhaps even in the last resort to the demons themselves” 
(p. 182). The short bibliographies appear to avoid all mention 
of Catholic authors, except, of course, Baron Friedrich von Hiigel 
on the Fourth Gospel in the eleventh edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica! Yet there is at least one Catholic work, not so up-to- 
date but far more thorough and complete, namely Pére Léonce 
de Grandmaison’s masterpiece Jesus Christ, which has been 
warmly praised by Catholics and Protestants alike. A new 
edition of this remarkable work of Pére de Grandmaison should 
surely be undertaken in the near future. It is safe to say that 
there is nothing better in any language and that, like the four 
volumes of Pére Lagrange’s Gospel commentaries, it must have 
preserved the faith of many. 

Joun M. T. Barton 


1 London, Mowbray, 1953. Pp. 377. Price £1 15. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
**SECRET’’ IN MAss OF ouR LADyY’s SORROWS 


What is the meaning of “‘suo suorumque sub Cruce Sanc- 
torum consortium” in the Secret prayer of the Mass of our 


Lady’s Sorrows? (W.) 


REPLY 


Roman Missal, Friday in Passion week and 15 September: 
Offerimus tibi preces et hostias, Domine Jesu Christe, humiliter 
supplicantes: ut, qui Transfixionem dulcissimi spiritus beatae 
Mariae Matris tuae precibus recensemus; suo suorumque sub 
cruce Sanctorum consortium multiplicato piissimo interventu, 
meritis mortis tuae, meritum cum beatis habeamus : Qui vivis. . . 

The reason for having two feasts of our Lady’s Sorrows has 
not been explained satisfactorily ;1 the best suggestion is that 
Passiontide is dominated by the Passion of our Lord, and the 
piety of the faithful called for another commemoration day on 
which the consideration was uniquely our Lady’s Sorrows; or, 
perhaps, the September feast commemorates all of these Sorrows 
whereas that in Passiontide is limited to those of the Passion. 
The September feast was granted to the Servites in 1668 and 
gradually extended to the whole Church. The two Masses are 
identical except for the Collect which appears in abbreviated 
form in the September Mass. 

What is popularly called the Knox Missal, published in 
1949 by Burns Oates, and containing a translation of the 
Collects and other prayers made by Rev. J. O’Connell and 
Mr H. P. R. Finberg, gives the following rendering which faith- 
fully translates this obscure portion of the prayer as follows: 
“... that we may by her manifold loving intercession, and that 
of the saints who stand with her beside thy cross .. .”. Other 
translations render “‘stand’”’, both in the Secret and in the 


1 Tue CLercy Review, 1937, XIII, p. 112. 
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Collect, less correctly in the past tense, making “suorum Sanc- 
torum consortium” refer apparently to those who actually stood 
with our Lady at the foot of the cross. It is less correct because 
in the Collect the word “‘omnium” cannot easily refer to the 
small company at Calvary, and the idea of the Collect is 
repeated in the Secret except for the use of “consortium” 
(genitive plural) in place of “astantium”. The meaning can 
only be that we are invoking in this prayer the intercession of 
those saints who have been distinguished for their devotion to 
our Lady. The Mass in Passion week was proper to the Servite 
Order from its beginnings in the thirteenth century, but it was 
not definitely extended to the whole Church till 1727;) in 
remoter times, when the Mass was used only by the Servites, it 
might well be that “‘suorumque Sanctorum” was a reference to 
the Saints of that Order. 

Both in the involved Latin construction and in the equally 
obscure meaning of its words this Secret prayer does not exhibit 
the simplicity, brevity and concision usually found in the Mass 
prayers of the Roman Missal. 


Use or Hoty WATER IN FUNERAL RITES 


What is the significance of the practice, observed repeatedly 
in the funeral rite, and continued afterwards by the laity, of 
sprinkling the body with holy water. (X.) 


REPLY 


Canon 1144: Sacramentalia sunt res aut actiones quibus 
Ecclesia, in aliquam Sacramentorum imitationem, uti solet ad 
obtinendos ex sua impetratione effectus praesertim spirituales. 

i. The significance of lustral sprinkling turns on discovering 
what the Church intends by this action, adopted like certain 
other popular uses, it would appear, from existing customs in 
the pagan world. The intention of the Church, plainly expressed 
1 Cabrol, The Year's Liturgy, II, p. 13. 
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in the formula of the Roman Ritual, IX, ii, is to cleanse the 
person or article sprinkled, and especially to invoke the divine 
protection against evil unclean spirits. There is some scriptural 
authority in the rather obscure reference, Jude v, 9 (where St 
Michael is said to have contended with the devil about the body 
of Moses), for applying the words of the Ritual to the bodies of 
the deceased. It is not, however, completely satisfactory, since 
the lustral action is often performed over an empty catafalque. 
Nor does the fact that indulgences applicable to the dead may 
be obtained by the use of holy water in crossing one’s self? offer 
an adequate explanation, since the rite we are discussing is 
essentially something distinct from crossing one’s self, and on 
this title it would be more effective to sprinkle the people 
attending rather than the body itself. 

ii. We are on firmer ground by associating the sprinkling, 
even when performed by lay persons as a pious action distinct 
from the rite of interment, with the Absolution? which usually, 
though not necessarily, follows a Requiem Mass together with 
incensation, even when the body is not present. The notion of 
paying honour to the dead is certainly expressed by incensation 
and some writers regard the aspersion equally as a mark of 
honour. It seems more accurate, adhering to the words of the 
Ritual formula of blessing the water, to keep these two things 
distinct. We then find that those modern writers who have 
examined this point favour, amongst other reasons, the explana- 
tion, found in Durandus, Gavanti and other ancient commen- 
tators, that the sprinkling with water blessed by the Church 
signifies that the deceased person has died in communion with 
the Church, with all that follows thereby from the doctrine of 
the Communion of Saints.* For the sprinkling accompanies 
suffrages for the dead in the rites of interment, which must be 
refused in principle to those who die excommunicated ; the act 
of sprinkling, without suffrages of any kind except mental prayer, 
may be separated from the rest of the rite, and is a simple and 
expressive way of associating ourselves with the prayers of the 

1 Enchiridion Indulgentiarum, n. 678. 

® Dict. Archéol., 1, col. 205. The use of lustral water is more ancient than the 
absolution. 


Thus De Herdt, Sacrae Liturgiae Praxis, III, §254; Hebert, Le Bréviaire et le 
Rituel, §202 ; l’ Ami du Clergé, 1933, pp. 438 and 749; 1953, p. 413. 
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Church for the departed. In the rite of Absolution itself, the 
sprinkling of the body present has also, perhaps predominantly, 
the notion of resisting the powers of evil, but it is evident from 
the accompanying prayers that the Church regards the body, 
by a kind of dramatic fiction, as representing the living person 
at the moment of death. In this connexion the formula in the 
Ritual, IV, iv, ‘“‘Ritus absolvendi excommunicatum iam mor- 
tuum”’, for use when an excommunicated person has died with- 
out absolution from the censure but with signs of repentance, is 
of interest, for it contains no rubric directing a lustral sprinkling. 

iii. As with so many other ancient practices with which we 
are all familiar, the sprinkling of the dead, the tomb, and even 
the empty catafalque with holy water, offers no difficulty until 
we begin to analyse its precise reason. The editor would wel- 
come any further light which readers may be able to throw on 
the subject, explaining how this action, apart from the Pater 
Noster or other prayers recited at the time as suffrages, benefits 
the departed. Some have hazarded the view that the prayers 
recited when holy water is blessed with the formula in the Ritual 
benefit the departed who are subsequently sprinkled with this 
hallowed water, a view which is difficult to prove and which is 
liable to encourage, if not superstition, the neglect at least of 
actual prayers for the dead. 


**DivinE Praises’? AFTER Low Mass 


In the promulgation of the additional invocation of our 
Lady’s Assumption does not the official text suppose that there 
is an obligation (recitandis) of reciting the Divine Praises together 
with the Leonine Prayers after Mass? (V.) 


REPLY 


S.R.C., 23 December 1952; THe CLercy REVIEW, 1953, 
XXXVIII, p. 367: “S.D.N. .. . statuere benigne dignatus est 
ut invocationibus in fine Missae et in Benedictione Ssmi Sacra- 
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menti recitandis .. . addatur: Benedetta la sua gloriosa Assunzione. 

The obligation of reciting the Leonine Prayers, notwith- 
standing many attempts under succeeding pontiffs to evade it, 
is firmly established at the moment: Pius XI, in a consistorial 
allocution, 30 June 1930, ordered them to be continued for 
Russia.! The triple invocation of the Sacred Heart is also said 
because Pius X exhorted priests to do so without imposing an 
obligation, which nevertheless now exists, in our view, owing to 
the legal force of custom.? 

We do not know of any obligation in the common law to 
recite after Mass the Divine Praises as well as the above prayers. 
The force of “‘recitandis” can only mean that in those localities 
where their recitation is obligatory, whether by custom or by 
direction of the local Ordinary, the additional invocation is to 
be added. 

Commenting on this decree, 23 December 1952, in the 
Roman journal Monitor Ecclesiasticus, 1953, p. 211, Dr Silverius 
Mattei who is described as “S. Rituum Congr. a Studiis” sum- 
marizes for his part what are the views of many priests and lay 
people about these prayers after Mass. Owing to his position 
and authority his words may be of interest to many of our 
readers. ‘‘Praefatis dispositionibus Precum recitationem impe- 
rantibus non obstantibus, Ritus servandus in celebratione Missae 
(XII, 5, 6) habet et nunc: ‘Finito Evangelio Sancti Joannis, 
sacerdos, descendens ab altari, pro gratiarum actione dicit 
Antiphonam Trium Puerorum cum reliquis, ut habetur in prin- 
cipio Missalis, mentionem minime faciens ipsarum precum, 
quod clare indicat easdem proprias non esse liturgiae eucharis- 
ticae. Incongruum enimest alias preces recitare quando fidelibus 
dictum est : Ite Missa est! Curandum est igitur ut fideles activam 
partem habeant Sacrorum Mysteriorum celebrationi, et ubi 
maior huiusmodi participatio, ibi minor necessitas alias collec- 
tivas preces addendi.” It will be remembered that in the experi- 
mental rite of the Paschal Vigil, in which the faithful have an 


active part, even the last Gospel is omitted at the conclusion 
of the Mass. 


1 A.A.S., 1930, XXII, p. 296. 
* Tue Ciercy REviEw, 1944, XXIV, p. 428. 
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MARRIAGE CaAuseEs OF Non-CATHOLICS 


A non-Catholic man, invalidly married to a non-Catholic 
owing to an impediment of consanguinity, after obtaining a 
civil divorce wishes to marry a Catholic woman. May he take 
his case to the Ordinary for a summary declaration of nullity 
in order that he may marry the Catholic? (P.) 


REPLY 


Canon 1990. Cum ex certo et authentico documento... 
constiterit de existentia impedimenti . . . consanguinitatis 
. . Simulque pari certitudine apparuerit dispensationem . . . 
datam non esse, praetermissis solemnitatibus hucusque recen- 
sitis, poterit Ordinarius, citatis partibus, matrimonii nullitatem 
declarare. ... 

S. Off., 18-27 January 1928; A.A.S., XX, p. 75, ad I: 
Utrum in causis matrimonialibus acatholicus sive baptizatus sive 
non baptizatus, actoris partes agere possit. Resp. negative ... 
recurrendum . . . in singulis casibus. 

Instr. Provida, 15 August 1936, art. 35, §3: Itidem actoris 
partes agere nequeunt in causis matrimonialibus acatholici sive 
baptizati sive non baptizati; si quidem autem speciales occur- 
rant rationes ad eosdem admittendos, recurrendum est in 
singulis casibus ad S.C.S. Officii (cfr. responsionem S.C.S.O., 
diei 27 Ianuarii 1928). 

S. Off., 22 March 1939, ad 1; THe CLercy REviEw, 1939, 
XVI, p. 553: Utrum decisio Supremae S. Congregationis S. 
Officii data die 18 Ianuarii 1928 ad I, qua nempe declaratum 
fuit acatholicos in causis matrimonialibus actoris partes agere 
non posse, spectet tantum Tribunal S. Romanae Rotae, an etiam 
Tribunalia dioecesana. Resp. Negative ad primam partem,affirm- 
ative ad alteram, seu: spectare etiam Tribunalia dioecesana. 

Code Commission, 6 December 1943, ad II; THe CiLercy 
REvIEW, 1944, XXIV, p. 567: Utrum processus, de quo in 
canone 1990, sit ordinis iudicialis, an administrativi. Resp, 
Affirmative ad primam partem, negative ad secundam. 
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i. If previous recourse is had to the Holy Office the non- 
Catholic may have his cause judged by the Ordinary’s tribunal, 
and there is not the slightest doubt that recourse is necessary 
when there is to be a formal trial before a collegiate tribunal. 
The Ordinary may also decide to have previous recourse to the 
Holy Office even though the matter can be settled by the 
summary process of canon 1990. 

ii. Before the Code Commission reply, 6 December 1943, 
the view was widely held, and supported by private Roman 
replies, that recourse to the Holy Office was not required for 
the summary process, since many held that it was administra- 
tive not judicial. After the reply, however, some commentators 
who formerly held this view have modified it and require 
recourse.” 

ili. Recourse to Holy Office entails a certain amount of 
labour and delay in what would otherwise be a very simple and 
expeditious procedure, and if it is certain that recourse is 
necessary the parties will have to be patient. But we do not 
know of any express Roman decision affirming its necessity. 
Regatillo, in a book published well after 1943, maintains that 
it is not necessary in the summary cases of canon 1990, and his 
opinion immediately follows a commentary on the Code Com- 
mission reply, 6 December 1943: “‘. . . hoc responsum (S.O., 
27 January 1928) se refert solum ad processum ordinarium. In 
summario, de quo ¢. 1990-1992, competens est loci Ordinarius, 
etsi actor seu accusator sit acatholicus. Nam (a) Ita erat in iure 
praecedenti, ut apparent ex fontibus c. 1990; et cum hic ius 
antiquum referat, ex veteri iure est interpretandus (c. 6, n. 2). 
(b) Applicatio responsi a. 1928 ad. c. 1990 importaret restric- 
tionem iuris Ordinariorum, quae interpretatio restrictiva a sola 
C.I. dari potest. Quare in responso a. 1928 S.O. non inten- 
debat interpretationem restrictivam dare, sed definire limites 
propriae competentiae ad SS. Congregationes et tribunalia.” 
Regatillo’s view is shared amongst others, by Beste, and we 
think it may be safely followed until it is authoritatively rejected. 


1 E.g. Bouscaren, Digest, II, p. 552. 

— Doheny, ‘Canonical Procedure (Informal), p. 152; The Jurist, 1944, IV, 
p. 02 
* Faterpretatio et ne C.1.C. (1949), §753. 
* Introductio (1946), p. 871. 
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HANDLING THE Hoty OILs 


Is a lay person permitted to handle the holy oils, for example 
the person acting as sacristan, at least if there is a grave reason? 
This might happen when the priest called to a sick person is 
unwilling to leave him, and sends a lay person back to the 
church for the holy oils. (D.) 


REPLY 


Rituale Romanum, II, i, n. 54: Parochus, quantum fieri potest, 
curet, ne per laicos, sed per se, vel alium sacerdotem, vel 
saltem per alium Ecclesiae ministrum haec Olea deferantur. ... 

The holy oils, solemnly blessed by the bishop on Holy 
Thursday, have always been held in great veneration, and 
various rules exist for their safe custody. Since they are solely 
for the use of the sacred ministers in administering the sacra 
ments, these ministers alone have the custody and the right of 
handling them, unless some necessity intervenes. 

i. If it is a question merely of carrying the vessels or stocks 
containing the holy oils, Gardellini in the notes given in Volume 
V of Decreta Authentica states: “. . . notandum est quod non 
absolute praefata Rubrica excludit laicos ab eorundem dela- 
tione. . . . Quum igitur parochus per se nequeat, aliumque non 
habeat, nisi laicum ministrum Clerici vices fungentem, huic 
committere cogitur ut hoc praestet officium. Id tamen, quantum 
fieri potest, vitandum est’’.1 He is dealing with practically the 
same circumstances as occur in the above question, and other 
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instances are clearly included when some proportionate necessity | 


justifies the handling of the holy oil stocks by a lay person who 


is acting as the priest’s minister or sacristan. The modern com- | 
mentators agree with this interpretation in principle,” but it 1s 


always to be supposed that there is some necessity. Hence, in 


1 D.A., V, p. 285, adnotatio in n. 2650, V, 2. ae 
2 O’Kane-Fallon, Rubrics of the Roman Ritual, §856; Col‘ins, The Church Edifice } 
and its Appointments, p. 184. 
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most dioceses where there are sufficient priests, the diocesan 
regulations usually insist on a priest coming to the Cathedral 
on Holy Thursday for the Holy Oils, and their curator is 
forbidden to entrust them to laymen. 

ii. If, however, the question is of a layman touching the 
Holy Oils, and not merely handling their stocks, we can find no 
similar toleration, and all the rubrics which require careful 
wiping with cotton wool whenever a person is anointed simply 
take for granted that this touching is irreverent. Touching would 
be well nigh unavoidable, for example, when replenishing small 
stocks with holy oil from a larger container. This office must be 
performed by a priest or at least by a deacon who, as the 
extraordinary minister of solemn baptism, has to touch the holy 
oils, and therefore may lawfully do so on other occasions. Ex- 
treme necessity may require a layman to touch them, as he may 
touch even the Holy Eucharist, for example to prevent irrever- 
ence. But, unlike the situation described above in (i), the 
necessity is not likely to arise very often. In cathedrals and in 
large churches, where a large supply of holy oils is kept for sur- 
rounding districts, the office of distributing it must be restricted, 
we think, to deacons and priests. No doubt some commentators 
will be found who extend the permission to all tonsured clerics, 
but we have not succeeded in tracing this teaching in any of the 
books on the subject. 


E. J. M. 





ROMAN DOCUMENTS 
MARRIAGE CAUSES DURING 1952 


SACRA ROMANA ROTA 
(A.A.S., 1953, XLV, pp. 329-68) 


The published decisions of the Roman Rota during 1952 are, as 
usually happens, practically all on marriage nullities, and they reveal 
the same proportions as in previous years: out of a total of 185 
decisions 154 turn upon vis et metus and defective consent in one form 
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or another, of which 64 were successful. Defective form accounts 
for the invalidity of only two cases, and impotence for four of 
them. 

The cases accepted gratuitously seem to be rather more than 
usual, especially in vis et metus. Of the 71 decisions given gratuitously 
26 were in favour of the appellants ; of the remaining 114 which paid 
the usual court fees, always extremely modest as compared to the 
civil procedures in most countries, 45 favoured the appellants by 
granting declarations of nullity. When one hears occasionally of 
large sums being disbursed in Rome on the conduct of these cases, 
it will be found that the costs were due to the parties engaging 
special advocates, many of them laymen. 


ORIENTAL CODE COMMISSION REPLIES 
PONTIFICIA COMMISSIO 


AD REDIGENDUM CODICEM IURIS 
CANONICI ORIENTALIS 


LITTERAE APOSTOLICAE MOTU PROPRIO DATAE “CREBRAE ALLATAE 
SUNT” (XXII MENSE FEBRUARIO, ANNO MDCCCCXXXXIX), DE DIS- 
CIPLINA SACRAMENTI MATRIMONII. (A.A.S., 1953, XLV, p. 312.) 


INTERPRETATIONES AUTHENTICAE 
CAN. 18, §2 


D. I.—An loci Hierarcha, in cuius eparchia matrimonium cele- 
bratur, dispensare possit ad normam can. 18, §2, a publicationibus 
matrimonii contrahentes eadem lege adstrictos, diversi tamen 
ritus. 

R. Affirmative, dummodo sit Hierarcha proprius eius qui dis- 
pensatione eget. 

D. II.—An Hierarcha loci, in cuius eparchia matrimonium cele- 
bratur, dispensare possit ad normam can. 18, §2, a publicationibus 
matrimonii contrahentes eiusdem quidem ritus ac ipse Hierarcha, 
qui tamen non sit eorum Hierarcha proprius. 

R. Negative. 
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CAN. 31 


D.—Cuius gradus in singulis casibus censendum sit impedimen- 
tum quod ex diverso computandi modo, orientali vel latino, sit 
maioris vel minoris gradus iuxta can. 31. 

R. Impedimentum censendum est illius gradus cuius est in dis- 
ciplina Hierarchae qui dispensationem dedit. 


CAN. 32, §5 


D. I.—An perverba can. 32,§5, “‘dispensatio petatur ab Hierarcha 
viri” excludatur potestas Hierarchae mulieris valide dispensandi ab 
impedimento quod dumtaxat hanc liget. 

R. Negative. 

D. II.—An praescriptum can. 32, §5, applicandum sit si contra- 
hentes eiusdem ritus pertineant ad eparchias diversi ritus. 

R. Affirmative. 


CAN. 85, §2 


D.—Utrum per verbum can. 85, §2, ‘‘benedicentis”’ intelligatur 
simplex benedictio an requiratur certus ritus liturgicus. 
R. Affirmative ad primam partem, negative ad secundam. 


CAN. 86, §1, n. 2 
D.—An verba can. 86, §1, n. 2: “. . . sive contrahentes sunt 
subditi, sive non subditi, modo sint sui ritus’’, collata cum verbis can. 
1095, §1, n. 2, C. I. C.; “. .. in quo (territorio) matrimoniis nedum 
suorum subditorum, sed etiam non subditorum valide assistunt’’, 
ita intelligenda sint ut parochus et loci Hierarcha orientalis ritus 
valeant valide assistere matrimonio duorum fidelium latini ritus, 
itemque ut parochus et loci Hierarcha latini ritus valide assistere 
valeant matrimonio duorum fidelium orientalis ritus. 
R. Negative. 


CAN. 88, §3 


D.—An praescriptum can. 88, §3, ‘“‘matrimonia autem catholi- 
corum mixti ritus in ritu viri et coram eiusdem parocho sunt cele- 
Vol. xxxviii 3B 
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branda ...”’ abroget praescriptum can. 1097, §2, C. I. C. “*.. . matri- 
monia autem catholicorum mixti ritus, nisi aliud particulari iure 
cautum sit, in ritu viri et coram eiusdem parocho sunt celebranda”, 
R. Affirmative. 
Datum Romae, die 3 mensis Maii a. 1953. 


De speciali mandato Sanctissimi 
M. Card. Massi1, Praeses 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Are We Really Teaching Religion? By F. J. Sheed. Pp. 54. (Sheed & 
Ward. 2s.) 


THE question is, how much truth can we stand? It has been said 
by some cynic that curates often hear some truth, parish priests 
occasionally, bishops never. Here is Mr Sheed telling us some com- 
placency-upsetting truths that concern us all, and we cannot say 
he is talking through his hat, for he is a fellow-worker of ours in this 
particular field all his life. We ought to read and inwardly digest 
his message, even if outwardly we clamour for his blood. 

Actually Mr Sheed’s lecture was given to nuns, but even the 
nun-baiters among the clergy will realize that although nuns might 
perhaps be counted in with the ecclesia docens, theirs is the least share 
of responsibility for whatever is amiss. 

To begin with, Mr Sheed, relying on the testimony of unnum- 
bered zealous Catholics whom he has vetted and trained for the 
C.E.G., renews the oft-repeated criticism that some Catholic schools 
bring too much harshness and compulsion to the teaching of religion. 

“T think I would not punish children in the Religion classes if 
they did not do their homework” [memorize their catechism pre- 
sumably]. “Compulsion is a thing that rankles. You would be 
amazed at the number of grown-up Catholics who resent having 
had to go to Holy Communion with all the others.”” When such 
points come up in clerical conversations, somebody is sure to remark 
comfortably, ‘“‘I thought all that was a thing of the past,” and the 
talk will return to church finances or golf or the latest utterance of 
the Archbishop of York. Yet the complaints and the evidence are 
always cropping up. Couldn’t some bishop (one wonders) say 
publicly once for all that bishops do not want the catechism memo- 
rized when it can only be done by dire compulsion? Couldn’t some 
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theologian explain resoundingly to priests and teachers that there 
is no mortal sin for children missing mass when their parents never 
come, and that to pretend otherwise is bad theology, bad education, 
and a bad business from every point of view? 

But that is not the real subject of Mr Sheed’s pamphlet. He has 
much more serious animadversions to make about the teaching we 
give, especially to the college-educated or grarnmar-school sort of 
Catholic. At the same time, there is a strange kind of psychological 
innocence about our author ; he almost seems to imagine that every- 
body—every teacher of religion that is—is as interested, and capable 
of being as interested, in the doctrinal aspect of religion as Mr Sheed 
is himself. That is just not so, at any rate if it is the English mind we 
are talking about. 

But his main criticisms are valid enough, one suspects. The first 
is that we do not communicate the Faith as a total view of life: there 
is “no order, no hierarchy”’ in the doctrines ; the ‘‘key-doctrines”’ do 
not stand out. “The truths should be seen as parts of an organic 
whole, like features in a face, and that face should be known inti- 
mately and seen everywhere; the ‘shape’ of reality must become a 
permanent mental possession.” 

And secondly, as well as this lack of true proportion, there is a 
lack of depth, of inward significance, in each doctrine as taught. 
Grace, for instance: 

“Grace must be taught continuously, the teacher must concen- 
trate intensely on ways of making the doctrine known, realized, part 
of the very structure of the mind. I speak with some feeling: until 
well into my twenties, all I knew of Grace was that it was something 
to die in a state of.” 

This appeal for more depth, as distinguished from mere surface 
accuracy of statement, is the chief constructive contribution in Mr 
Sheed’s booklet. It is valuable, even at the sermon-preparing level. 
To show what sort of deepening he means, let us end up with a 
quotation: it is about teaching the first article of the Creed: “He 
[the pupil] will of course have been taught that Man is made by 
God of nothing. It is essential that he be shown slowly and patiently 
and unforgettably (a large word, I know, when the young are in 
question) how it follows from this that he could not continue in exis- 
tence, unless God continued to hold him, that he is held in existence 
from moment to moment only because God wills to hold him there. 
This is one of those realities, like spirit, which cannot simply be 
taught and left. It is as basic to the understanding of man, as spirit to the 
understanding of everything. If it becomes part of the pupil’s very con- 
sciousness, he will see everything differently—more as it truly is than 
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merely as it looks. For one example, it will take a lot of the bounce 
out of him to know that he is made of nothing, that God is holding 
him there and that if God dropped him, so to speak, he would be 
back in his native nothingness in no time at all: it is good for him to 
know that he himself, like everything else in creation, is expressed 
in that formula. For another example, he will see sin as folly—the 
sin means trying to gain something against the will of God: but only 
the will of God holds us in existence at all: what could be more 
idiotic? The realization may not stop anyone from sinning, but, if 
we must sin, it is better that we feel fools while doing it.” 
F. M. 


Padre Pio, the Stigmatist. By the Rev. Charles Mortimer Carty. 
Revised and enlarged 1953 edition. Imprimatur. (Radio Replies 
Press. $2.50.) 


A City on a Mountain. By Pascal P. Parente, S.T.D., Ph.D. Impri- 
matur. (J.C.B. Grail Publication. $2.50.) 


The Agony of jesus. By Padre Pio of Pietrelcina, O.F.M. Cap. 
Imprimatur. (Radio Replies Press. 25 cents.) 


THE first two books are fairly recent publications on Padre Pio, the 
Italian Cappuchin friar who for the past thirty years and more has 
borne the open wounds or stigmata upon his hands, feet and side. 
The third is the only known piece of writing by Padre Pio, apart 
from a few letters of direction. 

Father Carty visited San Giovanni Rotondo in 1950, and upon 
meeting Padre Pio was at once determined to bring out the first 
book upon him in English. His commendable zeal led, however, to 
the publication of a sketchy and inaccurate work, which was roundly 
criticized and which he was asked to revise. The present book is the 
result of a return visit two years later, on which he rechecked the 
facts. We have, then, a life history of this gentle friar, who can be 
also a “‘son of thunder’’, and whose personality and reputation for 
sanctity have drawn hundreds of thousands from Italy and all parts 
of the world, in much the way that the Curé of Ars became a centre 
for sinners. 

Padre Pio has submitted to medical investigation and has always 
been entirely obedient to his superiors. The facts of the medical report 
are given here accurately. But the general style of writing is not 
such as will appeal to the ordinary English reader or incline him to 
be less sceptical of the possibility of hysteria. Take this passage : ““The 
hour of the world’s most enthralling Mass approaches. Eyes are 
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over the floor with his transfixed feet, advances, it is grace which 
draws us and forces us to fall instinctively on our knees.”” On the 
whole this gives the wrong atmosphere and does not blend with an 
earlier statement, “I rejoiced at his human gruffness as he shouted 
with his booming voice commands to the noisy congregation to keep 
silence and to kneel for the prayers at the beginning of Mass.” In 
fact, there is very little awe among Italians; they tend rather to 
push for a better view, to which the natural reaction of a spiritual 
priest is to demand reverence. It is a pity, then, that facts and per- 
sonal experience, and not a little emotion, all get mixed in together, 
confusing the reader and not giving a clear picture of this very 
outstanding person. 

It is particularly hard to get a balance between the reported 
story of a miracle and the medical facts. However, it is possible by 
judicious reading to piece together an idea of the personality which 
goes far to strengthen the opinion that there is nothing hysterical 
about Padre Pio, though there is inclined to be considerable danger 
of this among his ‘“‘admirers’’. In my own half-a-dozen visits, it has 
seemed essential that the very strict rules be adhered to with regard 
to his Mass and person, and there is no fear that the Cappuchin 
Order will publicize him. Many distorted publications have been 
rejected, and all that is written or spoken is not fact. 

A City on a Mountain is not so colourful, nor is it so detailed. It 
outlines fairly satisfactorily the main events and is gentle, pleasant, 
if sometimes sickly, reading. There is not much that can or should 
be said now, but after his death the archives of the convent of San 
Giovanni Rotondo may make interesting reading. 

The pamphlet by Padre Pio himself is a meditation on the 
Agony in the Garden which an American fellow-friar had per- 
mission to get published, because on reading the original he found 
it so helpful. It is copiously illustrated with photographs of Padre 
Pio, and forms good spiritual reading. 


The Tomb of St Peter. By the Rev. N. Baird. Pp. 48. C.T.S. of 
Scotland. (John Burns & Sons. Paper, 1s. 6d.) 


FATHER Bairp has been courageous in agreeing to attempt to give 
the general public a brief exposition of the findings at St Peter’s, 
Rome. Few subjects have been so much controverted in recent years, 
and those who have been watching from a distance have often mur- 
mured at the silence which shrouded the proceedings. Even though 
a statement was made by Pope Pius XII in the Holy Year (the 
official Report was published), and Father Kirschbaum, S.J., wrote 
a work on the subject, little has reached the hands and eyes of the 
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ordinary reader in these islands. And yet it is of very real interest, 
not least to those outside the Church who have discussed the problem 
critically for a long time. 

It is a pity, then, that this work should be of a kind which can be 
attacked. Father Baird, writing as he does from the Scots College in 
Rome, and relying largely upon the evidence of Father Kirschbaum, 
comes down on the side of those who believe that the recent excava- 
tions go far towards proving the site of the original tomb. Father 
Kirschbaum was one of the four taking part in the work below the 
crypt, and has read and approved the manuscript, but scholars all 
over the world may well hesitate to go so far as Father Baird who 
speaks of the “rediscovery of St Peter’s grave”’..It remains difficult 
to assess the facts. 

However, the object of this pamphlet is to give some idea, to the 
non-scholar in the first place, of the history of St Peter and the diffi- 
culties facing anyone who tries to prove or disprove the place of his 
tomb. If the reader can link the rather complicated diagrams with 
the text, he will gain a great deal of information. It is not easy for 
him to sift the archeological evidence, and it would be better not 
to try to prove too much from the rather scanty material. In time, 
no doubt, there will be made available to the scholar more critical 
and fuller work on this subject. 

M. H. 


Barbe Acarie, Wife and Mystic. By Lancelot C. Sheppard Pp. xi + 
210. (Burns Oates. 16s.) 


Ar sixteen Barbe Avrillot, under pressure from her mother, aban- 
doned her childhood’s wish to be a nun and married Pierre Acarie. 
Six children were born to them, and Mr Sheppard is at pains to 
show how exemplary a wife and mother “la belle Acarie’’ was, 
sanctified by her ready and willing devotion to the duties of the 
married state. After a certain early coldness, she became an ecstatic 
and mystic, constantly united to God in prayer, and devoted to the 
welfare of souls and to good works, so that the Hétel Acarie in Paris 
became one of the most active centres of the religious revival in 
France at the turn of the seventeenth century. Mme Acarie had as 
friends and supporters in this work St Francis de Sales, the Capuchin 
Benet de Canfield, Dom Beaucousin the Carthusian, M. de Marillac, 
and three priests who were destined to play a large part in intro- 
ducing St Teresa’s Carmelites to France : Jacques Gallemant, André 
du Val, and her cousin, Pierre de Bérulle, founder of the French 
Oratory and of the French School of piety and future Cardinal. 

It was Barbe Acarie’s providential mission to be the foundress 
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of Carmel in France. But her devotion to St Teresa came only 
gradually. There is something of divine irony in the fact that she who 
was repelled at first by the multiplicity of visions and revelations 
recorded in the life and work of St Teresa should herself have been 
finally impelled by visions to put in hand the introduction of St 
Teresa’s nuns to France. There were many difficulties, political and 
others, to be overcome before the Spanish nuns, led by the Venerable 
Mother Anne of Jesus, could be brought to Paris. That these diffi- 
culties were overcome was mainly due to the energy and insistence 
of Bérulle. 

After her husband’s death Mme Acarie fulfilled her long- 
cherished wish of entering Carmel. She was professed as a lay-sister 
at her own desire, taking the name of Marie de l’Incarnation. She 
died after four years in religion, in 1618, and was beatified in 1791. 

Mr Sheppard has written a bright and interesting biography. 
But is he fair to Bérulle? The great Cardinal, of whom St Francis 
de Sales wrote, “‘he is all that I would wish to be myself” (Letter to 
the Bishop of Dol, 3 June 1603), is represented in his dealings with 
the Carmelites as more or less the villain of the piece. To secure the 
Spanish Carmelite nuns on whom he had set his mind Bérulle used 
a “native cunning” and an “underhand diplomacy” which make 
Mr Sheppard uneasy. Bérulle spared no effort to exclude the Car- 
melite Fathers from control of the nuns. He thus made the French 
foundation step off on the wrong foot. Having been appointed 
Visitor of the convents, he tried to introduce devotions which were 
alien to the spirit of the Order. In fact Mr Sheppard seems to imply 
that Bérulle aimed at making Carmel little more than an appendage 
of the French Oratory. All this appears to be hardly consistent with 
what Mr Sheppard wrote in The English Carmelites in 1943: “The 
nuns in France . . . were at the time of their foundation given 
Cardinal de Bérulle and two other priests as ecclesiastical superiors ; 
some little modifications were made under this influence.” The con- 
flicts and difficulties which attended the establishment of Carmel in 
France can be attributed to growing pains. Surely the fundamental 
question is, Were the French Carmelites less Teresan in spirit than 
their Spanish sisters? God certainly blessed them; in fifty years 
fifty-five convents had come into existence. 

As for Bérulle’s diplomacy, St Teresa herself was a consummate 
diplomat. Naturally, she would not tell a lie; but she knew how to 
play her cards. ““The Foundress,” wrote Gracian, “‘had a horror of 
lies and her diplomacy was beyond reproach. I have never seen 
anyone more skilled in the art of disclosing nothing she wished to 
hide, yet without lying.” And when she was determined to have her 
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way, she had it. ““That little Don Pedro,” said Anne of Jesus during 
the Spanish negotiation, “‘our holy mother would have liked him 
well.”” Were Bérulle’s methods, as Mr Sheppard regretfully depicts 
them, really different from the methods St Teresa employed? 

It may be that Mr Sheppard has in depicting Bérulle fallen 
somewhat the victim of his own vigour of delineation and brightness 
of style. It is to be hoped that his book will not increase the tension 
which many Carmelite consciences are unhappily feeling nor add to 
the misunderstandings which have sprung up and grown in recent 
years. We English Catholics would do well never to forget the debt 
we owe to the Great Convent of the Incarnation at Paris (now at 
Clamart). The prayers of the nuns for England’s conversion accom- 
panied the tragic Queen Henrietta Maria to our shores; and during 
the last century its daughter house, established at Notting Hill in 
1878 at the request of Cardinal Manning, has played a notable part 
in the great Catholic revival among us. 


The Two Voices. Spiritual Conferences of R. H. 7. Steuart, S.7. Edited, 
with a Memoir, by C. C. Martindale, S.J. Pp. vi + 274. (Burns 
Oates. 18s.) 


Spiritual Teaching of Father Steuart, S.F. Notes of His Retreats and 
Conferences. Collected and arranged by Katherine Kendall. Pp. 
xiv + 148. (Burns Oates. 16s.) 


THE first of these volumes consists of a number of hitherto unpub- 
lished conferences on various subjects and some incomplete notes on 
prayer. The conferences are in a way an exposition of the early part 
of St John of the Cross’s teaching, and there is some emphasis on the 
problem of evil which the late war made urgent. Those familiar with 
Father Steuart’s other writings will recognize here the main thoughts 
which always occupied his mind: union with God through Christ, 
the Mystical Body, and contemplative prayer. Father Martindale’s 
memoir, which occupies a good third of the book, supplements 
Katherine Kendall’s study, published three years ago, and concen- 
trates on Father Steuart’s inner life in the acceptance and fulfilment 
of his Jesuit vocation; it is a frank and just account, showing both 
his spiritual achievements and the temperamental and other diffi- 
culties he surmounted. Father Steuart was not a born saint (how 
very few are!), and his way to the heights was steep and tortuous. 

Father Steuart had a native gift as a preacher of conferences ; but 
his style was entirely different from the finely polished sentences 
which his artistic temperament demanded in his written work. The 
conferences and addresses in the second volume are reproduced 
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from notes taken down as he spoke. Naturally they cannot convey 
the vivid and penetrating impression he made when actually speak- 
ing; but they are representative of some of the best talks he gave, and 
one cannot but be grateful to Miss Kendall for making them avail- 
able to a wider public than those who had the privilege of hearing 
him. The subjects chosen are those in which he was most at home: 
Charity, the Holy Ghost, the Hidden Life, and, above all, the 
Mystical Body, and the indwelling of Christ in the soul. Father 
Lyons, S.J., of Heythrop, who contributes a short Introduction, indi- 
cates as sources of Father Steuart’s thought St John of the Cross, 
de Caussade, and the Exercises of St Ignatius. 
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The Sign of Jonas. By Thomas Merton. Pp. 354. (Hollis & Carter. 
18s.) 


In this sequel to Elected Silence it is pleasant to see Father Merton 
running into calm waters. He finally puts aside the idea of becoming 
a Carthusian; he finds peace in his Cistercian life. He has cast his 
story in the unusual form of a diary of his thoughts, impressions and 
reflections as he progresses from the noviceship to the priesthood, 
inserting on the way much interesting information about the order 
of life in the monastery of Gethsemani, his superiors and brethren 
and the novices whom he is now deputed to teach, the astonishing 
growth of Cistercian vocations in America, and the changing seasons 
in the Kentucky hills. But those who look for an inmost revelation of 
Father Merton’s spiritual development will not find it here; the 
book is not the history of a soul. “I know,” he writes, “why I will 
never really be able to write anything about prayer in a journal— 
because anything you write, even in a journal, is at least implicitly 
somebody else’s business. When I say prayer I mean what happens 
to me in the first person singular. What really happens to what is 
really me is nobody else’s business.” 

With this reservation, he writes candidly and sincerely. One 
detects throughout the “‘simplex oculus”’ and a gentle humility ; and 
also a broadening of Father Merton’s mind so that he no longer 
seems to think of perfection for everyone in terms of the cloister. The 
Sign of Jonas draws you on as you read, so that you keep wanting to 
turn over the page to find out a little more. . 


A Life of Blessed Marie Thérése de Soubiran. By William Lawson, S.J. 
Pp. 170. (Burns Oates. ros. 6d.) 


FaTHER Lawson has written a very interesting account of the 
foundress of Marie Auxiliatrice, a congregation of wide-ranging 
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activities—teaching, the care of the sick (especially the tuberculous), 
of the poor and of the shelterless. A special feature is the Maison 


de Famille, hostels where girls living away from home for office 
work or industry, can have a comfortable lodging at low cost with 
every opportunity to practise their religion. The saintly foundress h 
had all the usual trials of foundresses, and in addition the unusual in 
experience of being removed by intrigue not only from the superior. | 
ship of her congregation, but from the congregation itself. She died h 
a member of the Paris community of Notre Dame dela Charité. The |; 
congregation has flourished greatly and has done an immense work P 
th 


for girls and women. The foundress was beatified in 1946. | 
a 


; #F 
Pie X. Essai historique. 11. du Vatican a la Gloire du Bernin. By Pierre P 


Fernessole, Professeur 4 l'Institut Catholique de Paris. (Lethiel- 
leux, Paris.) r bi 
Tue first volume of this biography, which was noticed in THz } 1 
Ciercy Review for January 1953, traced the career of Blessed 
Pius X from his childhood at Riese to his election as Pope; this cI 
second volume relates the story of his momentous pontificate and te 
ends with the solemnities of the Beatification from the 3rd to the Si 


1oth of June, 1951. It is documented even more fully than the first m 
volume; there are numerous and precise references at the foot of ta 
nearly every page and an annotated bibliography of eleven pages. | m 
In the text are copious extracts from the depositions of the witnesses Si 
in the Process, especially those of Cardinal Merry del Val and the re 
two private chaplains, Mgri Bressan and Pescini. As a complete and tr 
objective record the book is not likely to be supplemented or | A 
amended. Vii 





The main topics take up nearly the whole of the text: Reform; se 
Modernism ; Social Questions and Le Sillon; L’ Action Frangaise ; the 


Separation of Church and State in France. These important matters { _ha 
receive virtually equal space and attention while the Pontiff’s rela-| br 
tions with the Powers and the world at large and the coming of! M 


World War I are more summarily dealt with. Despite the promin- E wl 
ence and gravity of French affairs throughout the period, the author’ — up 
has devoted no less than 160 pages to a full account of Pius X’s)_ by 
reforms and to the new impulse which he imparted in everything Cz 
pertaining to the sacred ministry. Without being hagiographical in| _ he 
the old-fashioned way, the book, as a whole, bears very strongly the wa 
impress of the Beatification proceedings and is, in no small degree,~ dis 
ad usum delphini. The nearest approach to candour is the glimpse of ” 

clerical Rome at the time of Leo XIII’s death, a state of things that the 
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called for, and received, the immediate and energetic attention of 





mn the new Pope. Needless to say, the accent is everywhere on his 
oe sanctity and the intrinsic simplicity and nobility of his character. 
th Ninety pages are devoted to Modernism and the author naturally 
88 has more to say about Loisy and Houtin than about the movement 
al in general and not quite as much as might be expected about the 
t- | measures taken to repress it. Of Cardinal De Lai, for instance, we 
ed | hear very little ; of Cardinal Billot, nothing at all. The author again 
he ' insists that Pius X took a very large personal part in the drafting of 
rk Pascendi, that he was far more cognisant of every side of the matter 
| than people supposed, and that everything that was done was 
| strongly approved afterwards by Benedict XV when the latter, as 
Pope, had access to fuller information. It is also emphasised that 
rre Pius X gave no countenance to Mgr Benigni and never issued any 
el- | formal approval of the Sodalitium Pianum. Benedict XV, while for- 
| bidding the use of the term “‘integral Catholics”, strongly approved 
‘Hz } everything else that had been done by his predecessor. 
sed His natural benevolence and his own personal experiences 
this created a warm interest in the Social Question and caused Pius X 
and to give a general approbation, at first, to Le Sillon. But when Marc 
the Sangnier, while adopting an almost messianic attitude, turned his 
first ¢ | movement into an “undenominational” crusade, welcoming Protes- 
t of j tants, Jews and Secularists, the case was altered. When Sangnier, 
ges. | | moreover, began to preach egalitarianism and a kind of Rousseauite 
sses | Social Contract, almost describing Our Lord as primarily a social 
the reformer, the Pope had no hesitation in condemning both the doc- 
and trines and the methods. The converse of Le Sillon was supplied by the 


1 or Action Frangaise. Charles Maurras and his colleagues had, by their 

' vigorous defence of the Church during and after the Combist per- 
rm;} _‘ secution and their trenchant denunciations of “‘le régime abject” 
- the | earned the gratitude of the clergy and faithful of France. But they 


tters had no right to try to fasten their own singular and very truculent 
rela: | brand of Royalism on to all French Catholics as such. Finally, Charles 
ig of Maurras, a life-long agnostic who took trouble to explain exactly 
min-| why he was “‘a Catholic but not a Christian”, and poured contempt 
ithor' =‘ upon “Palestinian superstition” inherited from Judaism, was hailed 
; X's by the Association Catholique de la Jeunesse Belge as ‘‘le seul phare”’ for 
hing Catholic Youth. The condemnation which was then prepared was 
al in} held up by a variety of causes and many important events; but it 
y the B was ultimately issued by Pius XI in 1926. It is here that the author’s 
gree,’ discretion is at its strongest. 

se of The most resounding achievement of this pontificate was perhaps 


the long and stern fight for the liberty and autonomy of the Church 
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in France against her masonic enemies who, after a long campaign 
of expulsions and confiscations, sought to introduce schism and dis- 
ruption into the parishes by the legal chicanery of their measures 
for the vesting of the churches and the remnant of Church property. 
But they were defeated by the rock-like firmness of the Pope. He 
had no hesitation about sacrificing any property of any kind rather 
than abate a jot of the Church’s independence. He would have 
nothing to do with Briand’s “Associations Cultuelles”’, or ‘‘Mutuelles”. 
Everything combined to prove that he was absolutely right and 
Briand himself said in the end: “II était le plus clairvoyant de tous.” 
The whole story is very well told. 

This long and useful narrative is not wholly free from the usual 
faults of French book-production. Proper names get scurvy treat- 
ment : “Salueta”’ for “Zulueta” ; ““Tyrrhel’”’ for “Tyrrell” ; ““Armach” 
for “Armagh” ; “Mr von Hiigel” for “Baron F. von Hiigel’’. A page 
is devoted to listing the numerous and obvious misprints in the first 
volume ; an index would be more useful. 

jj. = 


The Twelve Apostles. By Teresa Lloyd. Pp. 112. (Pascal Press, 36 
Drake Rd., Harrow, Middlesex. No price given.) 


Havinc searched the New Testament for every reference to the 
Apostles, Miss Lloyd has written a biographical sketch of each of the 
Twelve, omitting Judas but including the man elected to “‘take his 
bishopric”, St Matthias. Most children have a sufficiently ready 
acquaintance with St Peter, St Andrew and St John, but few know 
even the names of the other Apostles. In this new publication all the 
attested facts about our Lord’s chosen band of followers are set down 
so as to stamp them upon the minds of children in a manner 
different from mere memorizing. 

This book is one of the “‘Vine”’ series which is planned as an aid 
to teachers using the religious syllabus for Westminster. At the end 
of each chapter questions are set, but never more than two. A 
greater number, for the benefit of parents and other out-of-school 
teachers, would have improved the book; professional teachers will 
be able through their daily experience to frame their own questions 
without difficulty. In printing and binding, as well as in authorship, 
the book is admirable. 


i. T. &. 
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L.P. GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


J.S. Bach: Chorales, Chorale-Preludes, etc. (Wilhelm Kempff, Piano), 
LXT 2820. Dorumsgaard—Scarlatti—C. P. E. Bach: Sacred 
Songs, Canzone (Souzay with J. Bonneau, Piano), LXT 2835. 
Christmas Songs (Hilde Gueden, Orchestra and Chorus, 
Vienna State Opera), L. S. 860 or LX 3117. Italian Art 
Songs, (Giuseppe de Luca with Pietro Cimara, Piano), AXL 
2007. (Decca and Associated Companies.) 


Amoncst these singers Gérard Souzay has been recording for Decca 
since their first issues, a baritone with a sensitive flexible voice well 
adapted for lieder recitals and always successfully recorded. The 
items chosen for LXT 2835, which will be better understood when 
we get the folium of words, have a certain homogeneity justifying 
their inclusion on one record. Giuseppe de Luca, who must now be 
of fairly advanced age, includes Caro Mio Ben in his selection, a piece 
favoured by teachers of singing for its modest range and simplicity. 
The Christmas season usually produces some recordings of carols 
and other traditional melodies; the distinction of LX 3117 lies 
chiefly, we think, in Richard Rossmayer’s arrangements in which 
orchestra and chorus interlace with Hilde Gueden’s lovely soprano 
to produce original and moving effects, not indeed of the kind to 
please an advanced musical taste, but exactly what most of us want 
to hear at Christmas time. Though the libretto is so far lacking, many 
of the items sung in German will be familiar : O du Fréhliche (O Sanc- 
tissima), Stille Nacht, Tannenbaum. Described as “‘traditional” one at 
least was either the composition of Praetorius or resurrected by him, 
Es ist ein Ros’ enstprungen, a most attractive carol which has been 
translated into most languages. 

Opinion will differ in giving preference to the piano rather than 
to the organ in recording Bach Chorales and Chorale Preludes. Un- 
less the organ is specially suited for the purpose, we find that this 
instrument is less effective than the piano for bringing out clearly the 
intricate harmonies of these pieces, with the result that the original 
melody entirely dominates the scene. In Wilhelm Kempff’s selection 
on LXT 2820, apart from the Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue in D minor, 
we have three Preludes including the famous Herzlich Thut Mich 
Verlangen, a melody which began life as a love song and which has 
been used more than any other by Bach in the Matthew Passion and 
elsewhere. The Chorales include the ever fresh Jesu, Foy of Man’s 
Desiring, which we prefer to Lipatti’s rendering, and the equally 
popular Tenor Chorale from Church Cantata 140 Wachet Auf, in 
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which the engineers have enabled the pianist, without distortion, to 
strike the singer’s notes with tremendous force. This is a disc which 
should be in the collection of all Bach enthusiasts. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


UNCTION IN THE ANGLICAN COMMUNION 
(THe Ciercy REview, 1953, XX XVIII, p. 694) 


The Rev. W. A. D. H. Scott-Charles, of St Mary’s Cathedral, 
Edinburgh, writes : 

The Rev. H. J. T. Johnson’s review in the November issue (p. 
694) requires some amendment, because Unction ts used with full 
“official sanction” in the Church of England and in Churches in 
Communion with her. 

1. Both the Convocations of Canterbury and York, the former 
in 1935 and the latter in 1936, issued forms, carrying full official 
sanction, for the Administration of Unction. These forms, and the 
regulations governing their use, are printed at pp. 72 sqq. of the 
official Acts of Convocation 1921, edited by the Synodical Secretaries 
of Convocation and published in 1948 by S.P.C.K. 

2. In 1929, the Scottish Episcopal Church issued its revised 
Prayer Book, which had been under consideration by the Provincial 
Synod for many years, and included in the Visitation Office a form 
for Administering Unction. This service is, in fact, used frequently 
by the clergy of this Cathedral, the oils being blessed by the Bishop 
for the Cathedral (and other churches in the Diocese) on Holy 
Thursday. It is also used in all the other Dioceses of the Province, 
and, as the Church is completely independent of Parliament, this 
service has full official sanction. 

3. On a slightly less official level, the Guild of St Raphael, 
which works “‘under the Patronage of the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York and some seventy other Archbishops and Bishops at home 
and overseas”, provides a form for Unction in its The Priest’s Vade 
Mecum, which is widely used throughout the Anglican Communion 
and has a preface by the Guild’s Warden, the Rt Rev. the Lord 
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Bishop of Ely. The book was published by S.P.C.K. in 1945 and 
subsequently revised. 

4. The Sub-Committee on the Ministry of Healing of the 1930 
Lambeth Conference (which is a Council of all the Bishops of the 
Anglican Communion), at p. 61 of its Report, makes specific mention 
of the Administration of Unction. 

5. The “Prayer Book as Proposed for the Approval of Parliament 
in 1928” (and rejected) provides for a service of laying-on of hands 
(but without mention of unction). This book may be used in any 
church with the authority of the Bishop of the Diocese and is, in 
fact, widely used. Thus, while it does not have the approval of 
Parliament, it has “‘official sanction” from the Bishops. 

6. I believe that the Province of South Africa, at least, of the 
overseas Provinces, has a Form of Unction in its Prayer Book, but 
I am open to correction on this point. 


St PEeETER’s DENIALS 
(THe Ciercy Review, 1953, XX XVIII, pp. 597, 702) 


The Rev. Terence Walsh writes : 

If it were possible to prescind from the inspired nature of the 
Scriptures, Father Richards’ remarks on the apparent contradic- 
tions between the four accounts of St Peter’s denials would be accep- 
table as eminently reasonable from a critical point of view and much 
simpler than Father Sutcliffe’s implied multiplication of denials. 
Since, however, that precision is not possible, the explanation is not 
altogether convincing. It seems to assert that there is no need to 
elaborate ingenious harmonizations of Gospel accounts which are 
contradictory in certain respects, provided we say that there are no 
real contradictions, nor any which concern our salvation. But a con- 
tradiction is neither removed nor explained away simply by using 
italics and describing it as not a real one. If it remains any sort of 
contradiction at all it seems to follow that the Holy Spirit can inspire 
contradiction, and therefore error, provided it does not concern our 
salvation. 

Being quite unskilled in the Scriptures I write this less in criti- 
cism than in the hope that Father Richards will «:xplain how his 
attractive approach to this and similar critical problems is compatible 
with Inspiration. 
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DuPLICATE PARISH REGISTER 
(Tue CLercy Review, 1953, XXXVIII, pp. 620, 701) 


Canon Mahoney replies: 

The criticism of my reply on this question is just and opportune. 
My sympathy for the parochial clergy submerged under a sea of 
forms led me to accept a statement by Father Redmond—my apolo- 
gies to Mgr Redmond—which so far had not been questioned. I 
should have verified it by enquiries at the curial offices of all the 
dioceses in the United Kingdom. 

At the same time it is unlikely that the law-abiding clergy of 
Liverpool or elsewhere will be deflected from the strict path of duty, 
for I was careful to qualify my reply by observing that parish priests 
may continue to disregard the law of canon 470, §3, unless the diocesan 
curia required its observance. The authority of local Ordinaries in 
enforcing the common law, no matter how tiresome and exacting, 
will always be maintained in this journal. Canon 470, §2, requires 
parish priests to record confirmations in the baptismal register ; the 
law is often disregarded, but a local Ordinary is within his right in 
enforcing observance, and his regulations remain vacante sede. 

If he does not use his right in matters of which he cannot possibly 
be ignorant, as in the non-observance of canon 470, §3 (duplicate 
register), adverse comment is more a criticism of the Ordinary than 
it is of parish priests or of a writer who records the non-observance. 


BENEDICTIO PUERI 
(Roman Ritual, IX, iv, 4) 


W. S. writes: 

I would be glad to have any information your readers can give 
on the blessing in the Rituale Romanum, Benedictio Pueri ad obti- 
nendam super ipsum misericordiam Dei. For whom exactly and for what 
kind of situation is it intended? There is no mention of “puella”, as 
in the other blessings for children; and why “misericordia” rather 
than any other grace? 
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